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PREFACE 


The  remarks  which  follow  are  made  in  a  kindly  well-meant  spirit ; 
and  are  sent  forth  with  the  hope  that  they  will  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  improving  our  manners  and  our  morals,  and  making  us  better 
citizens  and  better  men  and  women  in  all  respects.  No  one  will 
deny  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  all  departments 
of  society  in  Charlottetown,  nor  that  there  are  serious  blots  on  our 
social  life  which  should  be  wiped  out. 
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SOCIETY 

AS  IT  IS  IN  CHARLOTTETOWN, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Charlottetown — Its  situation — Called  Gem  of  the  Gulf— Why  ? — Its  institutions 
— A  dear  friend — His  prospects — Charlottetown  an  odd  place — Odd  people  in  it — 
Where  the  perfumed  ink  was  bought — The  S.  A. — Policemen — A  converted  po- 
liceman, etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

'  HARLOTTETOWN  is  the  capital  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
This  same  Prince  Edward  Island  is  said  by  some  to  be  the 
Gem  of  the  Gulf,  whatever  that  may  mean.    Of  what  Gulf? 
I  ask.    The  "  gulf  fixed  "  between  the  beggar  Lazarus  and 
the  rich  man  ?    If  this  be  so — and  it  seems  more  than  probable — we 

have  an  entirely  adequate  reason  for  the  abysmal  [reader  kindly 

fill  up  the  gap]  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  Island,  especially  of  Char- 
lottetown. Of  course  it  may  refer  to  the  gulf  of  somewhere  else ! 
At  all  events,  we  may  allow  this  small  matter  to  pass  without  further 
comment  and  P.  E.  I.  to  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits  as  the  Gem  of  the 
Gulf,  which  some  believe  has  reference  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
(on  the  gridiron  ! ).  As  we  have  intimated  therefore,  Charlottetown 
is  a  Capital  town — and  a  capital  town  it  is,  there  is  no  disputing  that. 
It  boasts  a  market  house,  a  pump  or  two,  a  post  office  (manned  by 
automatons),  a  hole  in  the  wall,  a  bog  and  some  mud.  It  is  further 
said  to  be  situated  dangerously  near  the  birthplace  of  that  reprobate 
"  islander  abroad,"  (of  whom  there  are  not  a  few)  Buffalo  Bill.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Charlottetown  is  proud  to  be  known  as  the  home,  or 
at  any  rate  the  temporary  residence,  of  Scott  Act,  whatever  that  may 
mean — I  am  of  the  opinion,  not  having  given  to  the  matter  much 
serious  thought,  that  Scott  Act  is  a  person  of  that  name,  or,  at  least, 
if  all  reports  be  true,  a  friend  of  his  in  the  City  Council — for,  with 
other  philanthropic  institutions  this  capital  town,  of  which  we  write, 
is  charged  with  harboring  a  city  council, — a  term  of  doubtful  meaning. 
Now  this  same  Mr.  S.  A.  (I  forswear  familiarity  and  call  the  gentle- 
man— if  he  is  a  gentleman — by  his  proper  name)  if  what  we  hear  be 
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true,  is  a  very  popular  institu — I  beg  his  pardon ! — is  a  very  popular 
party;  and  so  highly  venerated  for  his  amiable  qualities  and  virtues 
that  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  citizens  of  the  place,  having  lately 
heard  that  he  is  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair  and  that  he  contem- 
plates an  early  removal  from  his  present  sphere,  have  signed  a  petition 
praying  him,  for  Jupiter's  sake  and  in  the  interest  of  the  male  and 
female  gentry  of  the  corners  and  holes-in-the-wall  and  other  respect- 
able haunts,  to  quit  the  country.  This  last  sentence  reads  strangely 
with  that  which  immediately  precedes  it,  we  admit,  and  it  contains, 
we  have  no  doubt,  what  we  have  heard  the  learned  men  call  a  con- 
fusion of  metaphors  and  a  contradiction  in  terms  all  in  one,  but  it 
fully  expresses  our  opinions,  and  to  us  it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
your  face.  There  is  every  appearance  of  this  Mr.  S.  A.  being  a  rather 
troublesome  person  and  hard  to  manage,  and  from  all  accounts  he 
won't  go — at  least  he  was  lately  heard  to  say  "he'd  be  jiggered  first !" 
whatever  that  may  mean, — it  can't  be  good  ! 

Now,  this  said  Charlottetown  is  a  very  odd  place.  We  can't  quite 
tell  why;  but  it  is  odd,  extremely  odd,  very  odd  indeed.  It's  got 
something  to  do,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  its  nearness  to  the  "  gulf 
fixed,"  a  place  of  highly  questionable  reputation.  But  leaving  this 
alone — for  an  odd  place  is  after  all  but  an  odd  place  and  hurts  nobody 
— we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  state  our  reasons  for  believing 

that  it  somehow  provides  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  (ay!  put 

it  down,  beer  in  abundance)  for  a  collection  of  the  oddest,  most 
singular,  most  unique,  most  phenomenal,  most  funny  people  that  ever 
breathed  the  air  of  heaven.  We,  too,  are  odd — odder,  may  be,  than 
all  the  oddities  in  this  same  fair  city — but  we  gather  from  reliable 
sources  of  information  that  the  atmosphere  is  so  impregnated  with  the 
oddity  virus  that  it's  v-e-r-y,  v — e — r — y  contagious.  All  the  same, 
nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  we  rush  into  the  fray. 

Nor,  gentle  reader  (you  may  be  a  rough  diamond  but  we  don't 
mind),  are  the  men  the  only  oddities  in  the  place ! — there  are  odd 
women  also.  Tell  it  not  in  Gotham !  We  are  not  having  a  fling  in 
the  dark,  you  must  understand,  at  the  numerous,  many-sized,  many- 
formed  and  many-aged  spinsters  of  the  place  who  spin  out  the 
weary  years  of  a  disappointed  life  wearily  (it's  a  downright  pity  to 
"  see  how  they  run,"  like  the  proverbial  mice  who  couldn't  see,  not 
after  farmers'  wives,  however,  but  after  the  eligible  and  ineligible 
bachelors,  the  married  and  unmarried  male  persons,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.) 
waiting,  patiently  waiting  for  an  opportunity.  These  inestimable 
female  creatures  with  many  others  will  supply  abundant  food  for  our 
hungry  pen  as  it  glides  over  the  milky  pages  which  follow.  But  we 
wouldn't  offend  them  for  anything — poor  wee  things,  and  so  sensitive 
as  they  are  too!  No  vitriol;  we  would  scorn  such  a  thing.  Ink  of 
rarest  hues,  exquisitely  perfumed  with  downright  good  humor.  The 
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perfume,  you  must  understand,  was  specially  prepared  for  us  at  the 
only  decent  drug  store  in  the  city.    Now  none  of  your  fooling!  You 

know  the  place!  down  by — go  'way!  down  there  by  ,  where  our 

old  friend,  Mr.  Scott  Act  and  some  of  His  bosomest  friends  spend 
the  most  of  their  time.  There!  you  know  now,  don't  you?  I  thought 
you  would  soon  spot  the  place !  You  mean  the  drug  store  with  the 
back  door,  don't  you?  That's  the  spot,  my  brave!  now  you  have  it. 
Well,  it  was  there  we  procured  the  perfume.  And  that  reminds  us, 
when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  that  besides  odd  men  and  odd  women, 
Charlottetown  is  well  supplied  with  Oddfellows.  Whatever  the 
expression  may  mean,  or  what  difference  there  is  between  them  and 
the  rest,  you  must  be  left  to  discover  for  yourself.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence, so  it  is  commonly  reported. 

Besides  a  hole  in  the  wall,  a  pump,  a  market  house  and  a  drug 
store  with  a  back  door  (though  why  it  should  be  debarred  from  having 
such  an  appendage,  we  don't  know),  Charlottetown,  we've  been  told, 
is  the  headquarters  of  a  strange  thing  called  a  religious  phenomenon, 
which  the  boys  know  familiarly  as  the  Salvation  Army.  All  we  know 
about  it  (and  in  fact  all  we  care  to  know)  is  that  the  manager  lives  in 
a  remote  island  called  Great  Britain,  and  that  he  gets  his  orders  from 
the  man  who  hollers  and  beats  a  tambourine  and  plays  a  drum  under 
the  eaves  of  the  market  house  night  after  night  to  the  delight  of  the 
small  boys  and  the  burly  policemen  who  throng  the  place.  Hard- 
hearted, though  not  hoary-heade/i,  sinners  are  these  same  policemen ! 
It  is  very  strange  to  see  how  they  gather  round  this  nocturnal  preacher 
with  his  lasses  year  in  and  year  out,  in  all  seasons,  and  in  all  weathers, 
wasting  their  precious  time  and  neglecting  their  precious  souls  by 
hearing  all  about  conversion  and  not  being  converted  !  We  hazard  a 
guess  that  'twould  take  the  eloquence  and  hollerin'  of  a  score  of  S.  A. 
(not  Mr.  Scott  Act)  male  and  female  preachers  to  convert  a  Char- 
lottetown policeman  from  the  error  of  his  way.  Ah!  but  they're 
roguish  fellows,  they  are,  these  same  gentlemen,  they  have  a  soft  spot 
in  their  hearts  for  the  S.  A.  lasses!  But  since  we're  talking,  we  ask, 
who  ever  heard  of  a  converted  policeman?  Everybody's  heard,  more 
than  a  hundred  times,  of  converted,  clowns,  of  converted  drunkards 
and  converted  parsons  (there's  one  of  these  last-mentioned  things  to 
be  witnessed  in  Charlottetown  any  day),  but  of  a  converted  police- 
man, never.  He's  a  thing  of  the  future  (just  like  the  telephones  and 
the  telegrams  were  some  years  ago).  Now,  since  it's  such  a  poor  little 
place  and  famous  for  nothing  but  murders  and  successful  islanders 
abroad  and  such  like  horrors,  here's  a  chance  for  letting  the  world 
see  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gem  of  the  "gulf  fixed"  sometimes 
think  of  better  and  more  elevating  things  than  murders,  and  poisoning 
cases  and  "successful  islanders  abroad."  If  it  could  only  produce  a 
converted  policeman!    At  the  "risk  of  being  accused  of  giving  advice 
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where  none  is  needed,  but  with  a  sincere  intention  of  developing  the 
resources  of  this  wonderful  city  and  having  some  interest  in  it,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  this  very  present  and  highly 
favorable  opportunity  of  shewing  how  the  thing  could  be  worked. 
First,  you  get  your  man.  Next,  place  him  nice  and  straight  and 
chuck  him  into  the  togs.  If  it's  awful  hot  weather  stick  a  helmet 
on  his  head,  if  it's  awful  cold,  don't  bother.  Next,  put  a  bludgeon  in 
his  left  hand  (if  he  moves,  kick  him !)  leaving  his  right  unfettered  in 
order  that,  when  the  S.  A.  spirits  (no  offence,  not  Mr.  Scott  Act's) 
move  him,  he  may  be  able  to  double  up  gracefully  and  calm  the 
beating  of  his  poor  little  heart  with  ease  and  dignity.  It  would  never 
in  the  world  do  for  a  policeman  to  drop  his  bludgeon  save  on  those 
sacred  occasions  when  running  away  from  a  row  and  standing  behind 
a  corner  looking  on  at  a  safe  distance  becomes  necessary.  Lest  this 
valuable  advice  which  we  tender  most  gratuitously  should,  by  reason 
of  its  generalness  fail  of  being  acted  on,  we  must  state  right  here 
that  it  is  most  respectfully  addressed  to  Messrs.  Bouse  and  Taylor. 
The  poor  policeman  must  be  getting  cold  so  we  must  return  to  him 
at  once.  But  suppose  it  be  an  utter  impossibility  for  some  reason  or 
other  to  convert  a  policeman  (they  are  a  callous  and  stiff-necked  set), 
it  might  not  be  so  hard  to  trot  out  a  converted  city  councillor  (but  it 
would  be  a  miraculous  event  all  the  same).  We  must  go  back  to  the 
bobby;  we  left  him  standing  with  a  bludgeon  in  his  left  hand.  To 
resume  then.  Next  you  give  him  the  word  of  command  telling  him 
all  about  it.  He  walks  to  the  Bottlecarriers  Hall  corner  where  he 
bears  (with  exasperating  equanimity)  the  combined  blows  and  insults 
of  some  of  the  more  refined  of  Charlottetown  society  who  spend 
much  time  in  leaning  against  said  corner  (and  no  wonder,  such  a 
tumble-to-pieces-and-never-put-you-up-again  sort  of  place  as  it  is)  and 
disturb  the  perfect  order  of  this  city.  Stealing  quietly  away  with  cat- 
like tread,  he  approaches  the  group  which  surrounds  the  S.  A.  hollerin' 
man  (or  woman  as  the  case  may  be)  and  takes  a  back  seat — or  rather 
a  back  stand.  He  has  been  told  to  listen  attentively  and  so  he  does, 
the  poor  meek  chappy !  See,  the  medicine's  working !  A  tear  starts 
from  his  left  eye;  but,  he  brushes  it  away.  Blood  and  thunder! 
what's  the  row  ?  There  now,  breathe  easy,  ye  Charlottetonians ! 
Nothing  at  all's  the  matter !  Pick  up  the  pieces  ye  small  boys,  and 
put  them  in  his  pocket,  the  bobby's  broke  his  heart.  Lift  him  ten- 
derly, top  end  up,  with  care  "My,  my  !  aint  he  roarin'?"  so  said 
(or  will  say)  a  man.  (That  is  how't  '11  act.)  There,  get  out  the  way! 
The  paid  official's  converted — he's  saved.  A  heavy  reproach  is  (/.  e. 
will  be)  wiped  away  from  the  city. 

Between  both  spiritual  agents,  the  S.  A.  and  the  other  S.  A.,  the 
wretched  policemen  have  a  trying  time,  poor  beggars!  (They  get 
exhilarated  sometimes — more  than  nothing).  We  pity  'em,  with  the 
compliments  of  the  season. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Government  House  and  the  Governor — What  they  are — What  they  were — How 
the  ladies  dressed — How  they  dress — How  they  elect  a  Governor — What  they  do 
it  for — The  lady — Her  love  of  hospitality  and  brass  bands — The  strange  freaks  of 
time  at  Government  House — A  whisper  about  spirits — They  come  from  a  distance 
— A  prize  offered,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

HERE  was  a  time  when  Prince  Edward  Island  was  not  what 
it  now  is.  At  any  rate  it  was  called  the  Island  of  St.  John, 
though  I  doubt  if  St.  John  would  be  bothered  with  it,  he  is 
so  good  and  the  Island  (ers)  so  bad — past  praying  for.  It's 
about  the  truth  to  say  that  it  belonged  to  our  dear  and  most  intimate 
friends,  the  vivacious  people  of  Fairy  Gaul.  At  all  events  we  won't 
trouble  our  heads  about  this,  one  thing  is  certain  it  did'nt  have  a 
Government  House  nor  a  Governor  in  those  good  old  times.  Now 
it  posseses  both — the  one  to  an  alarming  degree.  And  first,  as  to  the 
House, — it's  a  big,  ugly,  ungainly,  rambling,  ramshackle,  tumbling- 
down  place — in  brief,  a  heap  of  ruins.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Government  it  is  in  first-rate  repair.  It  is  ornamented  in  the  immediate 
foreground  with  a  turnip  field  (said  to  be  very  productive — the  last 
Governor  made  a  pile  out  of  it)  and  a  flag  pole  from  which  there 
floats — both  night  and  day — a  two  cent  rag,  when  the  Governor  is 
under  the  be  —  (no  roof)  to  indicate  we  suppose  that  his  inferior 
excellency  and  superior  corpulency  is  having  a  high  old  time.  In 
the  merry  days  gone  by,  when  the  official  residence  was  the  home  of  a 
British  gentleman,  it  was  a  very  different  place  from  what  it  is  now. 
How  well  we  remember  the  time !  Ah,  me!  it  makes  one  sigh  mightily. 
Government  House  rang  to  the  sounds  of  dignified  rejoicings,  and 
its  most  distant  echoes  awoke  to  solid  music — liquid,  perhaps  better. 
There  were  no  nasty  smelling  turnip  fields  under  your  very  nose,  nor 
did  a  two-cent  rag  smirk  at  you  from  on  high.  There  was  an  air  of — 
well,  of  something  better  than  turnip  tops  and  horse-corn  about  the 
place,  and  we  were  proud  of  the  gubernatorial  head  quarters. 

There  were  no  "hops"  in  those  days,  tho'  there  were  balls  to  which 
the  ladies  went  in  decent  attire,  and  not  as  they  do  now  when  a 
"hop"  is  announced,  go  half  naked.  There  was  a  becomingness 
about  everything  in  those  days,  now  there  is  none  about  anything. 
All  is  changed,  and  we  sigh  again ! 

But  what  about  the  House?  It's  out  of  repair,  as  we  have  said, 
and  needs  something.  It  is  beautifully  located,  no  doubt,  and  from 
the  harbour  it  looks  a  sight  better  than  it  is ;  and  that's  all  I  know 
about  it.    It  appears  to  be  necessary,  however,  that  this  said  house 
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should  have  an  occupant,  hence  a  man  from  New  Brunswick 
(the  backwoods  of  Miramichi)  was  picked  up  and  sent  there  upon 
the  express  condition  that  he  would  stay  there  and  behave  himself. 
He  didn't  like  to,  so  they  say.  In  order  to  make  it  worth  his  while 
though,  some  fool  or  other  stepped  forward  and  said  "  Look  here  my 
lads  !  (he  was  addressing  the  M.  P.  P's)  its  a  shame  to  force  the  poor 
old  party  to  go  and  live  in  that  hole  of  a  place  down  in  the  bog. 
Let's  give  him  $7,000  a  year  to  go  and  fill  the  bill,  and  keep  the 
turnip  field  in  order  and  the  flag  a  flying !  "  Such  noble  generosity 
had  never  been  heard  of  in  the  place  before.  The  magnanimous 
offer  was  accepted  by  the  New  Brunswicker — but  the  sly  old  party 
that  he  was,  he  went  there  for  a  day  or  two  just — you  know,  and  then 
left  it.  He  couldn't  stand  the  turnip  field,  rumour  said,  but  he  loves 
the  flag,  and  took  it  with  him  to  the  White  House  in  Washington — 
there  isn't  any  other  white  house  in  the  world. 

The  poor  gentleman  (poor  thing,  he's  to  be  pitied,  having  to  look 
after  such  a  mean  flag  and  $7,000  a  year)  is  very  thin  and  weak  and 
ailing.  He  is  so  weak  that  he  sways  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes 
staggers  like  a  drunken  man. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  this  head  of  the  house  has  a  better 
half,  and  that  she  is  very  popular  with  all  who  depend  on  her  for  a 
living.  She  has  many  relations,  and  some  foibles — notably  a  passion 
for  brazen  music,  not  in  tune,  and  Chinese  lanterns.  But  what's  the 
odds 's  long's  happy.    It's  nobody's  business  but  her  own,  say  we. 

To  the  credit  of  the  group  who  inhabit  Government  House  this 
must  be  said,  that  they  have  no  sympathy  for  turnip  tops,  and  when 
they  get  back  to  the  old  place  they  won't  put  up  with  it ;  but  bless 
you  !  don't  they  love  the  flag?  But  we  must  not  blame  them  for 
this  since  it  is  their  living.  And  then  what  hospitable  souls  they  are  ! 
They  are  never  so  miserable,  so  we  have  been  told,  as  when  the 
house  is  full.  Among  the  many  modern  notable  persons  who  have 
been  honoured  with  invitations  have  been  Mrs.  Scidd  Sottons,  Mrs. 
Tawson,  and  Mrs.  Biers  and  others,  the  first  two  being  from  abroad, 
the  last  a  genuine  native. 

Then  there  are  times  and  seasons  at  Government  House,  such  as 
are  not,  to  say  no  more,  common  among  the  peoples  of  such  advanced 
tastes  as  Charlottetown  possesses.  Strange  times  and  strange  seasons. 
The  week  is,  so  to  say,  turned  inside  out  or  upside  down,  or  some- 
thing. Outside  the  sacred  precincts  the  days  of  the  week  follow 
each  other  in  proper  order,  and  according  to  the  commonly  approved 
method ;  inside,  we  believe,  on  the  highest  authority,  you've  got  to 
turn  a  somersault,  mentally  speaking,  and  then  you  understand  that 
Monday  is  Sunday  and  Sunday  is  Saturday.    We  have  not  the  ability 
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necessary  to  make  this  matter  clear  to  the  reader,  nor  can  we  explain 
how  it  all  comes  about ;  but  come  about  it  does,  and  so  must  you 
when  you  leave  the  presence  and  find  yourself  in  common  sense 
surroundings  again. 

We  must  make  it  fully  clear  that  the  Government  House  Establish- 
ment is  run  as  near  the  wind  as  possible,  nor  does  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Scott  Act  ever  show  his  rubicund  countenance  anywhere  around  the 
place.  His  close  connections  though,  who  come  from  Halifax,  St. 
John  and  Montreal,  neatly  and  carefully  packed,  and  labelled 
"  Merchandise,"  are  there  pretty  often  and,  we  have  been  told  that 
they,  the  friends  from  afar,  sometimes  go  on  the  drunk — or,  as  they 
say  in  Germany,  on  the  spree.  We  will  give  a  prize  of  a  package  of 
Kiss-Me-Quick  cigarettes  to  the  first  lady  among  our  readers  who 
will  tell  the  meaning  of  this  last  sentence,  and  what  the  expression 
"  the  friends  from  afar "  refer  to.  Don't  blush,  and  exclaim  "How 
dreadful !  "  for  if  you  yourself  don't  smoke  cigarettes  on  the  sly,  your 
friend,  or  your  friend's  friend,  or  your  friend's  friend's  friend  does. 
There  are  many  women  (we  would  not  insult  them  by  addressing 
them  as  ladies)  who  dwell  within  reach  of  the  three  tides  who  smoke, 
beyond  question.    No  offence  meant — none  taken,  we  hope  ! 

The  reader  will  go  all  the  way  with  us  we  are  sure,  when  we  state 
that  the  duties  of  the  Governor  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  of 
Lady  ,  as  the  gentry  of  the  Bog  are  given  to  say,  are  tremen- 
dously heavy.  But  'pon  my  honor,  'scuse  the  strong  language,  we 
are  forgetting  ourselves,  they  make  a  deuce  of  a  row  over  it — trying 
to  make  believe  that  Prince  Edward  Island,  or  Charlottetown,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  race,  instead  of  that  other  place 
away  off  in  a  tiny  bit  of  a  place  called  Africa.  There  are  pigmies  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Prince  Edward  Island  does  not  enjoy  a 
monopoly  in  pigmies  (See  Stanley's  Book,  Mr.  Morrison,  Agent). 
There  is  therefore  no  getting  over  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the 
Government  House,  the  turnip  field,  the  slim  pole,  the  two-cent  flag, 
the  governor  and  his  lady,  Charlottetown  is  not  the  only  place  in  the 
world. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Religion — R.  C.  Church — St.  Paul's  Church — A  bit  of  History — The  Bishop 
and  his  stick — Simon  Peter's  Church — The  Singers — The  Minister  and  his  love 
affairs — Three  in  petticoats— One  left,  two  remained — A  man  who  don't  wear 
petticoats — A  Mausoleum — A  procession — James'  Church — The  preacher — Fault 
of  the  system — Characteristics  of  the  people — Doing  things  by  contraries — Pre- 
destination— Disorderist  Church  —  Preaching  —  Singing  —  Conversion  —  Dipper's 
Church — Why  so  called — Washing. 

H  ARLOTTETOWN  has  its  churches  too,  and  of  them  and 
and  some  of  their  representative  officers  and  members  I 
propose  to  write  in  this  chapter.  It  must  be  understood  at 
the  outset  that  Tom  Trim  has  much  esteem  for  religion,  nor 
would  he  injure  a  mouse  if  he  could  help  it,  and  that's  true  religion. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  after  many  years  of  sober  thought, 
and  even  some  doubt,  that  there  is  nothing  like  religion.  But  when 
you  get  it  see  that  it  is  genuine.  None  of  your  high-falutin,  dressing- 
up,  beating-a-drum,  banging-books,  Hell-fire-and-brimstone,  hollering- 
your-lungs-out  nonsense ;  but  the  equable,  constant  going-into-out- 
of-the-way-places-to-help-a-poor-body,  and  not-letting-your-right-hand- 
know-what-your-left-hand-is-doing  kind  of  thing,  which  is  indeed  a 
blessing  to  the  human  race.  A  man  can't  get  along  in  the  world  with 
any  advantage  either  to  the  world  or  to  himself  without  religion, 
particularly  in  these  slippery  times 'when  all  hands  (I  mean  feet)  are 
going  away  from  under  you.  Religion  for  the  time  being  is  up  a  tree, 
as  our  friends  in  America  say,  but  you'll  see  it'll  come  down  merrily 
again,  and  that  before  very  long. 

Now  I  must  of  course  venture  the  supposition  at  least,  that  there 
is  some  of  this  genuine  religion  in  Charlottetown,  but  God  only 
knows  where.  There  are  any  amount  of  churches,  and  a  pile  of 
church  members,  but  you've  got  to  give  the  majority  of  them  a  wide 
berth  in  your  search  for  true  religion.  We  begin  our  survey. 
First,  there  is  what  is  called  Pope's  Church,  though,  since  there  are 
so  many  gentlemen  of  that  name  in  the  province,  it  is  very  hard  to 
say  which  it  belongs  to.  It  is  a  fine  building,  and  to  see  it  without 
you  see  nothing  materially  different  from  any  other  building :  but  see 
it  within  !  Giminy  !  !  It  differs  from  the  other  churches  in  town  in 
many  respects,  but  chiefly  in  this,  that  it  is  said  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
Bishop,  whatever  that  may  mean.  Begorra  !  He  must  be  a  very  big 
person  to  require  such  a  powerful  big  seat.  But  it's  nobody's  business 
but  his  own,  and  he  is  a  very  respectable  old  gentleman  in  spite  of  his 
religion.  They  call  him  names  sometimes,  though  I  don't  approve  of 
it.    One  says  he's  an  apostle,  whatever  that  may  mean;  another 
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contradicts,  and  declares  that  he's  a  successor  of  an  apostle,  and  then 
I'm  puzzled  more  than  ever.  They're  too  much  for  pedigrees  and 
petticoats  in  religion  now-a-days,  and  the  religious  (!)  men  who  jabber 
so  much  about  them,  almost  make  you  believe  that  they've  got  no 
faith  in  their  own  faith,  apart  from  superstitious  notions  which  ally 
them  with  dead  men  and  dying  creeds.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
petticoats  will  be  referred  to  later.  But  to  return  to  members  of 
Pope's  or  Rum-on  Catholic  Church.  They  are  a  terror  to  evil  doers 
in  the  community,  and  they  enjoy  a  special  hatred  for  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Scott  Act,  whom  they  have  told  to  go  about  his  business,  although 
he's  been  doing  that  for  many  years.  He  says  he  will  not  if  these 
people  don't  mind  themselves — that  he'll  remain  in  spite  of  them. 
There  are  a  lot  of  good  members  who  are  very  Rum-un — they  supply 
the  ardent  to  most  of  our  citizens.  Their  leaders  are  now  anxious  to 
build  a  new  church,  and  they  must  have  the  money  of  the  Rum-uns 
to  help.  So  the  priests  are  not  very  active  in  their  support  of  Mr. 
Scott  Act — for  they  know  they  would  lose  by  it.  Talking  about 
profane  propensities,  it's  something  really  fine  to  hear  Pope's  Church 
followers,  and  others  too,  swear  when  in  a  highly  spiritual  condition 
of  an  evening,  or  when  spending  a  few  hours  in  the  morning  with 
-Mr.  FitsGelly.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  gained  by  not  swearing,  but 
when  you  swear  falsely  you  gain  a  good  lot — your  p(o)int.  It  will  be 
gathered  therefore  that  while  these  good  people  have  some  virtues, 
they  take  a  great  interest  in  the  Intemperance  Question.  Father 
Scrub  told  them  straight  that  unless  they  gave  up  their  profession 
they'd  have  to  pay  a  bigger  sum  than  they  think  for  to  get  into  Pur- 
gatory, whatever  that  may  mean.  They  did  so  and  they  are  no  better 
than  they  ought  to  be.  One  of  their  virtues  is  that  they  do  everything 
they  are  told  to  do  by  the  gentlemen  they  call  their  priests,  but  they 
won't  do  a  thing  against  their  will.  They.hate  money  and  refuse  to 
do  a  thing  for'it — this  is  highly  refreshing  to  hear,  for  "the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  But  all  the  same,  there  is  no  genuine 
religion  in  this  church. 

Coming  down  the  street,  first  turning  to  the  right,  you  see  a 
structure  ornamented  with  a  big  thing  like  an  overgrown  pepper-box ; 
inside  there  are  the  stony  remains  (the  hearts?)  of  past  generations 
who  fought  for  the  faith  of  Paul  and  against  the  faith  of  Peter. 
There  are  the  Debreezes,  the  Happylands  and  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  women  and  children  who  died  from  all  manner  of  diseases. 
This  is  called  Paul's  Church,  and  it  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  ugliest  building  in  the  place. 

To  look  around  you  on  a  fine  day  and  steal  a  glance  (though 
beware  of  the  policemen  for  they  are  very  active !)  at  the  meek-visaged, 
holy-faced,  mealy-mouthed,  come-not-near-me-for-I-am-holier-than- 
thou  people  of  the  place,  and  remembering  what  churches  are  built 
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for,  you'd  think  they'd  never  get  to  "Heaven  above  where  all  is  love," 
but  that  they  were  there  already.  But  don't  deceive  yourself !  I  pro- 
test there  isn't  one  of  those  same  individuals  who'd  go  to  Heaven 
now  if  they  had  the  chance— no  sir!  Now  there's  a  great  deal  of 
holiness  about  the  members  of  this  church ;  but,  blame  me,  if  there's 
much  more  than  a  spark  of  religion  about  the  whole  business  !  The 
minister's  name,  in  full,  is  the  Reverend  William  Hambone,  and  a 
bony  creature  he  is,  not  that  he  don't  possess  any  flesh,  for  I  perceive 
that  he  talks  considerably  about  "  the  works  of  the  flesh," — as  an 
offset,  I  suppose,  against  the  works  of  the  bone — the  hambone,  from 
which  they  have  to  be  nicely  and  carefully  distinguished.  So  highly 
is  this  good  man  thought  of  that  the  bishop  recently  told  his  congre- 
gation to  recognize  him  as  God  Himself.  Heavens  ! !  He  styles 
himself  a  Protestant,  whatever  that  may  mean,  but  I  am  old  enough 
however  to  know  that  it's  got  nothing  to  do  with  true  religion.  This 
Reverend  William  Hambone  is  not  content  with  being  a  Protestant 
himself — he  wants  everybody  else  to  be  the  same  ;  and  he  says  that 
nobody  but  a  Protestant  can  be  trusted  farther  than  you  can  see  him. 
Tom  Trim  does  not  belong  to  Pope's  Church  nor  yet  to  the  Protest- 
ant's Church,  but  he's  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  both 
cumberers  of  the  ground,  and  that  our  sweet-little,  dear-little,  neat- 
little,  trim-little  Island  would  be  well  rid  of  them.  There's  no  religion 
in  either,  take  his  word  for  it. 

Now  I  have  been  told  that  the  people  who  collect  together  under 
the  big  pepper-box  aforesaid,  have  an  inconquerable  dislike  to  the 
back  view  of  their  minister,  and  so,  like  the  good  little  parson  that 
he  is,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  takes  the  best  of  care  to  conceal  his  dorsal 
parts,  for  he  knows  only  too  well  that  the  food  and  clothing  of  his 
whole  body,  and  other  bodies  as  well,  depends  upon  his  doing  so. 
Thus  there  is  a  mighty  principle  at  stake.  In  the  days  of  a  former 
minister,  the  Reverend  Sam  Jones  (not  the  S.  J.)  the  violation  of  this 
ponderous  principle  produced  a  rumpus  so  great  that  it  took  more 
than  a  score  of  the  converted  church  members  to  hold  the  hair  on 
the  heads  of  all  the  others.  Several  became  hopelessly  bald  because 
there  was  no  one  to  hold  their  hair  on,  and  their  own  hands  were  tied. 
Well,  this  S.  J.  (most  appropriately  initialed)  would  not  hide  his  back 
for  anything,  he  kept  showing  it,  and  showing  it  and  again  showing 
it,  'till  the  congregation  got  sick  and  tired.  Some  of  them  declared 
they  wouldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  so  they  took  their  seats — without 
paying  for  them.  But  a  Protestant  don't  care  for  such  trifles  as  not 
paying  church  dues ;  all  he  wants  is  never  to  be  forced  to  look  on  the 
preacher's  back  and  then  he's  happy.  Now  what's  the  difference  ? 
and  what's  this  got  to  do  with  true  religion  ?  Some  preachers'  backs 
are  a  sight  prettier  than  their  fronts,  and  there's  such  a  pile  of  things 
you  can  do  behind  your  parson's  back,  such  as  writing  a  name,  or 
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making  notches  on  the  back  of  the  pew,  eating  candies  and  poking 
fun  at  the  strangers  in  the  next  pew.  With  his  eye  upon  you  (or  his 
eye-glass)  you've  got  to  behave  yourself  or  run  the  country. 

This  minister's  back  business  has  given  rise  to  a  power  of  smoke 
and  fire  (for  where's  smoke  there's  fire,  and  history  tells  us  that  some 
Jews  or  Heretics  were  once  burned  for  showing  their  backs)  and  the 
Reverend  Sam  Jones  had  to  go.  At  first  he  said  he  wouldn't,  then  he 
said  he  would,  and,  at  last,  he  went.  It's  an  iron  rule  with  the  members 
of  this  church  that  whenever  the  hired  servant  (that's  the  preacher) 
shows  his  back  to  them,  there's  no  getting  over  it  (the  congregation, 
not  the  back),  he's  got  to  go— go  he  must.  They  don't  mind  a  few 
lies,  nor  do  they  find  fault  if  the  members  of  other  churches  are  evil 
spoken  of ;  indeed  we  believe  they  would  tolerate  almost  anything 
rather  than  put  up  with  a  minister's  back.  In  the  case  of  the  late 
lamented  S.  J.  it  was  such  a  pity  (we  all  thought  at  the  time),  a  very 
great  pity,  that  he  should  have  had  such  an  insane  desire  to  show  his 
back  to  the  converted  as  well  as  the  unconverted  members  of  his 
congregation,  for  everybody  said  that  it  wasn't  nearly  as  nice  to  look 
upon  as  his  front,  since  he  wasn't  half  a  bad  looking  fellow  from  that 
point  of  view.  If  he  was  sorry  to  leave  he  had  no  one  but  himself 
to  thank  for  it. 

Now  for  a  bit  of  ancient  history  !  On  one  memorable  occasion 
this  congregation  of"  Paul's  Church,  headed  by  Messrs.  Cuttle,  Aching, 
Inks,  Psalmer,  FitsGelly,  Aunt  Kate  and  others,  misbehaved  them- 
selves so  shockingly,  that  the  Bishop,  hearing  of  it,  said  within  himself 
"  I  must  needs  go  and  chastise  them !  "  Taking  his  stick,  therefore, 
he  travelled  with  it  all  the  way  from  Halifax  to  Charlottetown.  In 
order  to  get  them  all  together  the  Bishop  chose  a  Sunday  on  which 
"to  visit  his  people  with  the  rod."  Accordingly  on  the  day  appointed 
he  walked  up  to  the  church  door  under  the  aforesaid  pepper-box  in  a 
rare  old  temper,  brandishing  his  stick  (some  called  it  a  staff)  high  in 
the  air,  more  like  a  madman,  it  was  said,  or  an  Irishman  at  Donny- 
brook  fair  than  a  bishop.  Up  he  went,  I  say,  and  hammered  at  the 
door,  demanding  admittance.  u  Who's  there  ?  "  and  "  What  do  you 
want  ?  "  screamed  a  chorus  of  voices.  "  It's  the  old  gent  with  his 
stick,"  replied  a  chap  (lain)  who  went  round  with  the  bishop  who  was 
now  too  mad  to  speak,  "  open  the  door  !"  (Knowing  how  richly  they 
deserved  a  whipping,  they  had  barricaded  the  door  with  the  Com- 
munion Table,  Font,  brooms  and  Prayer  Books.)  A  dead  silence 
followed  within  which  lasted  some  moments,  during  which  the  eyes 
of  the  guilty  congregation  were  riveted  on  the  door  before  which 
stood  the  angry  "  father  in  God  "  swearing  (to  himself)  like  a  trooper. 
"  Let  me  in  ! "  thundered  the  old  gentlemen,  breaking  out  again, 
"  Let  me  in !  "  The  minister  in  those  days  was  an  old  man  and 
resourceful,  nor  had  his  natural  force  abated.    He  knew  Tipperary 
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and  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  the  shillelagh.  Rising,  there- 
fore, from  under  the  big  Bible  where  he  had  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
concealed  himself,  he  declared  he  was  "ready  for  anything,"  and  would 
"  thank  the  church-warden  for  the  thick  broom  handle  which  stood 
behind  the  pulpit."  Said  handle  was  produced,  the  recalcitrant 
congregation  were  encouraged  by  their  minister's  brave  words  and 
they  prepared  to  confront  the  old  gentleman  outside.  The  poor 
old  bishop  was  by  this  time  almost  weeping  with  rage,  and  he  swore 
(aloud)  that  unless  the  door  was  opened  for  his  stick,  if  not  for  him- 
self, he  would  do  something  very  dreadful.  Inside  the  door  stood 
the  Rev.  Mr.  FitsGelly  with  the  uplifted  broom-handle  in  one  hand 
and  the  other  on  the  knob.  He  gave  the  word  of  command  to  his 
congregation  who  were  glad  enough  now  to  look  on  his  back,  and 
everybody  was  ready.  He  then  opened  the  door  with  such  suddenness 
that  the  bishop  couldn't  speak  for  fright ;  consequently  he,  with  a 
stick  in  his  left  hand,  looked  at  Mr.  FitsGelly,  and  Mr.  FitsGelly,  with 
a  stick  in  his  right  hand,  looked  at  him — the  one  trembling  with 
speechless  rage,  the  other  choking  with  defiance.  At  this  awful 
juncture  a  scrap  of  wood  from  the  rotten  tower  fell  and  struck  Mr. 
FitsGelly's  bald  head.  Thinking  it  was  a  blow  from  the  bishop's 
stick  adroitly  dealt,  he  yelled  aloud,  foaming,  "who  y'  hittin'?"  The 
bishop  replied  with  dignity,  "I  gave  no  blow ;  but  let  me  in  with  my 
stick."  Mr.  .FitsGelly  was  so  overcome  with  fear  of  getting  a  licking 
that  he  declared  with  as  much  show  of  firmness  as  he  could  muster, 
"  you  shall  not  enter  this  church  with  that  big  stick,  but  through  my 
dead  body  !  "  This  settled  the  matter.  So  horrified  was  the  bishop 
at  the  thought  of  passing  through  Mr.  FitsGelly's  body  that  he  became 
sick;  and  so,  bowing  politely  to  Mr.  F.,  he  retired  mumbling  to  him- 
self, and  afterwards  confessed  that  instead  of  the  congregation  receiving 
a  beating  from  him,  he  was  himself  beaten.  Mr.  F.  survives,  the 
bishop  has  been  dead  some  time — the  shock  killed  him. 

Since  Mr.  F.'s  time  they've  had  a  crowd  of  ministers  at  this  strange 
church,  and  the  man  they've  hired  now  is  only  a  new  hand.  He  says 
though,  he  don't  think  he'll  stay  longer  than  ten  years.  A  new  bishop 
has  tried  to  Court-  their  favour,  but  they  said  -ney !  he  committed  the 
same  crime  as  the  old  gentleman  who  died,  i.  e.  he  wanted  to  chastise 
them ;  and,  another  thing,  he  showed  his  back  in  a  moment  of  forget- 
fulness,  and  they  asked  him  to  go  away.  They  say  he's  nearly  dead 
in  consequence.  Some  of  these  are  pretty  fair  people,  on  the  whole, 
but  for  the  most  part,  they  are  a  hard-headed,  hard-hearted  and  close- 
fisted  crowd,  but  they  are  Protestants,  and  that's  everything  to  them. 
Now,  I  candidly  ask,  where's  the  religion  ? 

Leaving  this  church  behind,  a  brief  walk  brings  you  to  another, 
situated  in  the  Bog,  an  aristocratic  quarter  of  .  the  town.  This  church 
has  been  called  by  vulgar-minded  people,  the  Punch  and  Judy  Show. 
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There  are  large  and  extensive  exhibitions  of  fire-works,  including 
numerous  Roman  Candles;  and  it  is  very  intimately  associated  with 
petticoats— in  fact,  to  be  plain,  it  is  entirely  under  petticoat  govern- 
ment It  don't  belong  to  the  Pope  nor  is  it  Protestant,  nor,  bad  as 
they  both  in  many  respects  are,  is  it  as  good  as  either.  But  I  know 
they  want  to  make  out  that  they  are  the  only  true  church  in  the  place. 
It  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  Hence,  since  people  in  town, 
with  all  their  faults,  have  a  few  shreds  of  sense  left,  they  don't  go  to 
the  Bog  church,  not  desiring  to  get  their  religion  in  such  a  dreadful 
manner. 

The  place  is  called  after  one  Simon  Peter,  an  ancient  fisherman. 
The  show  is  open  three  times  a  day.  The  long  thin  preacher  or  the 
the  short  fat  one  is  always  on  hand  in  petticoats — in  which  same 
graceful  garb  they  sleep,  eat,  drink  and  go  a-courting,  in  brief,  live, 
move  and  have  their  being,  as  the  great  Island  poet,  Mr.  KnockemofT, 
has  sung.  These  preachers  are  both  very  popular --with  the  spinsters 
who  go  to  their  church — nobody  else  goes,  it  is  reported,  and  they 
only  go  because  they  are  unmarried.  A  few  men  and  three  half-grown 
boys  have  lately  witnessed  the  show,  and  one  of  them  at  least  came 
away  disgusted  and  said  in  his  rough  way:  "  'twasn't  worth  five  cents; 
'twas  all  dressin'  up  and  turnin'  round  and  makin'  signs."  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  they  do  very  dreadful  things  down  there ;  but,  so  far, 
they  have  not  expressed  sorrow  for  their  evil  courses.  It's  against  the 
law  for  the  preachers  to  show  their  back  in  church  and  if  they  did  it 
in  England  they'd  be  run  in  at  once.  An  old  gentleman  (he  was  a 
bishop  too,  to  make  matters  worse)  showed  his  back  some  time  ago 
and  was  arrested  on  the  spot.  Conviction  followed,  and  he's  now 
sitting  in  dust  and  ashes,  repenting  of  his  folly. 

I  said  the  ministers  in  petticoats  were  popular — this  would  have 
been  a  true  statement  a  year  ago — at  the  present  time,  however,  one 
is  and  the  other  is  not.  In  other  words  the  Reverend  James  Simper 
is  not  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hunter  is.  The  first  got  into  trouble 
because  he  loved  one  maiden  and  hated  seventeen,  who  all  expected 
to  have  him  (the  Mormons  !)  the  other  did  not  get  into  trouble 
because  he  hates  them  all.  The  engagement  of  the  Reverend  James 
Simper  was  announced ;  whereupon  the  services  of  all  the  physicians 
in  the  city  (numbering,  with  the  itinerant  Sawbones,  45)  were  in 
immediate  demand,  and  the  supply  of  hysterical  remedies  ran  out  in 
the  incredible  brief  space  of  an  hour.  Foolish  maidens  !  How  much 
wiser  it  would  be  for  you,  since  you  ought  by  this  time  to  know  that 
you  will  never  captivate  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex,  to  devote 
your  energies  to  works  of  philanthropy  and  charity,  and  make  your 
life  of  some  use  to  your  neighbours.  Well,  the  important  engage- 
ment already  referred  to  was  discussed  in  the  meat  shops,  the  drug 
stores  and  the  streets  and  highways  of  the  city.    Feeling  ran  so  high 
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for  a  time  that  one  or  two  spinisters  sickened,  and  several  others  had 
to  leave  the  place.  Miss  Patience  Cowles  alone  remained  in  statu 
quo.  The  thing  would  have  been  quite  funny  had  it  not  been  so 
serious.  It's  just  as  I  prophesied;  nothing  good  ever  comes  from 
loving  a  man  in  petticoats  and  a  cloak.  Twas  the  petticoat  that  did 
all  the  mischief !  Those  dreadful  petticoats  !  I  append  some  advice  : 
To  the  men  who  wear  them — for  pity's  sake,  take  them  off  and  be 
manly !  To  the  women :  avoid  preachers  in  petticoats !  they're 
dangerous. 

There  used  to  be  three  parsons  in  petticoats  down  in  the  Bog 
Church,  and  it  is  said  that  the  third  left,  either  because  he  would  not 
submit  to  petticoat  government,  or  because  he  would  not  wear 
petticoats.  At  any  rate  he  left,  and  no  wonder,  he  was  such  an  odd- 
fellow, and  they  didn't  like  oddfellows  down  there.  Such  a  narrow- 
minded,  illiberal  set,  that  won't  see  any  good  in  anything  anybody 
but  themselves  may  do.    Where's  the  religion  ?    There  isn't  any  ! 

The  long,  thin  preacher  in  petticoats  trots  about  the  town  a  good 
bit,  and  occasionally  he's  seen  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  Hop- 
beer  aristocracy  ;  trying  to  do  them  good.  The  poor  man  it  therefore 
seems  has  good  intentions  and  aspirations  at  times,  in  spite  of  the 
dreadfully  cut-and-dried  unsatisfying  doctrines  that  he  preaches, — 
he's  a  far  better  man  out  of,  and  away  from  his  church  than  he  is  in 
it, — and  this  is  true  of  most  of  the  u  ministers  of  religion."  What 
jolly,  whole-souled  hearties  some  of  them  would  be  if  they  cut  away 
the  theological  apron  strings  of  a  mythical  mother,  and  thought  fear- 
lessly and  independently  like  honest  men  !  Ye  ministers  in  Charlotte- 
town  read,  ponder  and  be  wise ! 

There's  another  person  in  the  Bog  church  of  vast  importance 
(in  his  own  estimation)  though  he  don't  wear  petticoats.  He  won't 
submit  to  petticoat  government — in  fact  it  is  said  on  good  authority 
that  he  rules  the  petticoat  gents,  and  makes  them  do  just  as  he 
pleases.  He  wants  looking  after  badly.  He's  spoilt,  for  they 
worship  him  !  As  for  his  goodness,  no  one  ever  knew  anything  about 
it.  All  he  thinks  of  is  dressing  up  the  preachers  in  the  funniest 
style,  and  he  makes  the  long,  thin  man  put  on  a  great  thing  (no 
wonder  one  poor  ignoramus  in  town  called  it  a  vestibule)  which 
makes  him  look  for  all  the  world  like  Ko-Ko  of  Japan.  Speaking  of 
the  ministers'  dresses,  he  was  one  day  heard  to  remark,  "  they're  an 
Ned-ifying  spectacle  with  their  Ho(o)ds-on." 

They  have  tremendous  goings  on  in  the  Bog  church,  and  they  do 
it  all  in  the  name  and  under  the  guise  of  religion.  Of  course  it's 
nobody's  business  but  their  own  •  all  the  same  they  should  have  some 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  others.    One  thing  they  do,  among  others, 
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which  is  strictly  contrary  to  nature,  they  dress  up  a  herd  of  unfortu- 
nate boys,  who  don't  like  it  at.  all,  and  give  them  cakes,  candies, 
watches,  gladstone  bags,  books  and  promises  to  keep  them  quiet. 
They've  got  to  keep  their  eyes  on  their  hands,  and  their  hands  in  one 
position,  and  to  yell  like  hyenas— which  they  do.  Boys  do  not 
object  to  yelling  (at  least  the  boys  in  Charlottetown  do  not)  but  they 
like  to  yell  when  it  suits  themselves  and  not  when  it  suits  others ; 
besides,  nobody  likes  to  holler  by  rule.  As  to  the  doctrines  they 
preach  down  there  we  will  be  brief — it  is  this  (for  they  know  but  one) 
though  they  do  not  always  proclaim  it  in  the  same  words,  nor  in  the 
same  manner.  "  We  are  right  and  are  going  to  Heaven ;  every  body 
else  is  wrong  and  is  going  to  Hell  !  "  Not  that  the  same  thing  may 
not  be  said  with  almost  equal  truth  of  all  the  other  religious  parties  in 
Charlottetown,  else  why  the  divisions?  A  former  preacher  of  this 
Church  who  also  succumbed  to  the  petticoats  in  his  later  days,  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  all,  but  his  friends  and  relations  and  successors 
in  petticoats,  instead  of  allowing  the  good  he  did  among  his  fellows  to 
bear  witness  to  his  virtues,  went  and  made  a  subscription,  and  to  his 
memory  erected  a  wee  bit  place,  fitting  it  up  like  a  peep  show  inside, 
and  ornamenting  the  outside  with  a  single  cruciform  stovepipe  "  to 
offer  masses  for  his  soul,"  they  said.  Bah !  A  good  man  don't  need 
such  things,  and  for  a  bad  man  they're  of  no  avail. 

Such  goings  on  as  they  have  down  there  !  Oh,  for  the  pen  of  a 
a  ready  writer !  (as  Mr.  Palmer  says — he  that  called  a  vestment  a 
vestibule)  wherewith  to  describe  them  !  They  indulge  to  a  great 
extent  in  processions.  But  here  I'm  mightily  flummaxed,  since,  con- 
trary to  my  wont,  I  cannot  explain  the  thing  to  anybody.  I'll 
endeavour  though,  to  describe  one  of  them — they're  all  the  same. 
It  must  be  a  thing  of  vast  importance,  as  they  have  to  give  notice  of 
it  a  long  time  ahead.  It's  a  very  bewildering  event,  for  when  the 
procession  is  being  carried  on  there's  a  rare  old  row,  and  you've  got 
to  stuff  your  fingers  into  your  ears,  the  noise  is  so  deafening.  There's 
an  organ  fizzing,  growling  and  shrieking ;  a  Liliputian  somewhere  in 
the  background  puffing,  blowing  and  making  other  strange  noises, 
added  to  which  a  dozen  of  the  forementioned  urchins,  two  overgrown 
boys  and  a  man  with  the  petticoated  preachers,  some  with  black  caps 
on  their  heads,  as  if  they  were  about  to  be  hanged  (which  they  richly 
deserve)  and  the  rest  with  none,  although  they  deserve  a  similar  pun- 
ishment, roaring  like  bulls  of  Bashan,  only  not  half  so  musically,  and 
tramp,  tramp,  tramping  all  the  time.  This  is  a  somewhat  hazy  effort, 
I'll  allow,  but  the  end  I  have  in  view  is  a  good  one,  and,  as  they  say 
in  the  Bog  church,  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

In  such  a  place  as  this  you'll  not  find  even  the  faintest  glimmer  of 
religion.    Religion  !    Bah  ! ! 
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And  now,  like  the  immortal  maid  and  her  equally  undying  sheep, 

I'll  leave  'em  alone 
To  go  to  Rome  ; 
And  there,  in  a  trice,  you'll  find  'em. 

Hard  by  Simon  Peter's  Church  there's  another,  which  is  said  to 
belong  to  his  brother  James.  It's  a  fitting  building,  and  if  I  were 
James  I  wouldn't  swap  with  Simon  Peter.  Tom  Trim  has  a  peculiar 
(very  peculiar)  love  for  this  house  of  religion;  but  he  is  proud  to  say 
that  it  does  not  blind  him  to  its  many  defects.  He's  not  religious 
enough  to  be  prejudiced.  Like  all  similar  institutions  worthy  the 
name,  James's  Church  has  a  preacher — a  preacher  wise  in  his  gener- 
ation (whatever  that  may  mean).  He's  wiser  than  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hambone  who  dresses  up  but  don't  show  his  back,  and  very  much 
wiser  than  the  Rev.  James  Simper  who  does  both.  He  just  walks  in 
and  up ;  and  then  popping  down  his  reverend  head  to  inspect  the 
interior  of  his  hat,  without  any  more  ado,  he  fires  away  at  whom,  or 
what,  or  for  what  purpose  or  intention,  I  will  not  venture  to  explain. 
He  calls  aloud  upon  something  or  somebody  that  seems  to  live  above 
— though  judging  from  the  explicit  instructions  He  receives  from  this 
wise  preacher  (there  are  others  likewise  guilty),  He  cannot  be  fit  for 
His  position,  in  fact,  I  should  suppose  Him  to  be  an  ignoramus.  He 
surely  cannot  be  addressing  God,  the  Great  Creator  of  the  world, 
visible  and  invisible — the  God  whom  Tom  worships,  for  He  knows 
everything  and  don't  need  to  be  told  His  duty. 

All  the  same,  I  suppose  it  is  not  the  minister's  fault  if  he  don't  quite 
know  what  he's  doing,  nor  Whom  he's  talking  to ;  it's  the  fault  of  the 
system.  This  said  minister  is  a  fine  fellow  and,  for  a  certain  well- 
known  propensity,  might  appropriately  be  called  the  Rev.  Mr.  Piper ; 
but  his  real  name  is  Crowton.  He  is  humorous,  and  knows  Josh 
Billings,  Mark  Twain,  Shakespeare  and  all  those  sort  of  fellows  well. 
Went  to  school  with  Shakespeare,  to  whom  he  gave  lessons  in  elocu- 
tion and  knew  him  familiarly  as  Bill.  Said  he  was  the  nicest  chap 
alive,  though,  like  most  nice  chaps,  and  unlike  himself,  he  didn't  know 
anything,  nor  could  he  be  taught.  Heard  him  say  one  day  that  the 
world  was  a  stage,  and  another,  that  a  rose  was  a  sweet-smelling  thing 
without  a  name. 

Of  course  it's  very  nice  to  know  such  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
genus  homo  as  Joshua  Billings  and  Mark  Twain,  esquires,  for  they  are 
a  credit  to  the  country  that  bore  them.  If  Prince  Edward  Island 
had  been  that  country  what  superior  examples  of  successful  Islanders 
abroad  they  would  have  been  in  comparison  with  such  trumpery  as 
Buffalo  Bill,  John  L.  Sullivan  and  him  (I  forget  his  name)  who  was 
blown  to  nothing  by  a  real  estate  agent  in  California  a  few  summers 
ago  ! 
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This  James's  Church  exists  for  the  propagation  of  a  strange  doctrine 
called  Prosbyterianism,  though  I  don't  know  what  it  means.  Some 
say  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  bishops,  but  much  with  toddy,  porridge 
and  haggis.  I'm  beatified  if  I  know  what  I'm  writing  about.  Big 
words  are  so  bewildering.  At  all  events,  the  Reverend  James 
Crowton  and  his  followers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  of  having 
nothing  to  do  with  old  gentlemen  who  go  about  with  sticks  and  occasion 
such  dreadful  scenes  as  took  place  at  Paul's  Church.  The  people,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  are  very  queer  in  this  church  and,  with  all  their  good 
points,  have  weaknesses.  They  do  everything  by  contraries.  Thus 
because  other  folks  kneel  to  pray  they  don't  pray  at  all.  "  The 
minister  looks  after  that,  he's  paid  to  do  the  business,"  they  say,  hence 
it  would  be  more  strictly  true  to  say  that  they  pray  by  proxy  (the 
Chinaman  prays  by  the  yard — now  what  is  the  difference  between 
praying  by  the  yard  and  praying  by  proxy  ?).  Again  because  others 
stand  on  their  legs  to  sing,  they  stand  on  their  head  and  declare,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  an  organ,  they  won't  go  home  till  morning. 
Similarly  because  others  denounce  themselves  as  "miserable  sinners" 
and  "lost,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  they  boastfully  proclaim  "we 
are  the  pink  of  perfection  and  predestined  !"  By  this  therefore  we 
are  to  understand  that  they  will  never  go  to  the  Devil  and  his  angels, 
as  saith  the  Scriptures.  Hence  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  it  would  be 
sheer  waste  of  breath  to  issue  an  injunction  to  a  provoking  member 
of  James's  church  to  go  to  them,  since  not  only  do  they  do  everything 
by  contraries,  as  I  have  already  said,  but  they're  predestined  to  go  to 
Heaven,  and  so  are  sure  of  the  harp  and  the  crown  and  all  the  rest 
of  it. 

Creatures  of  one  idea,  and  that  Predestination,  can  possess  but 
little  of  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  hence  we  continue  our  unsuc- 
cessful search. 

There's  another  church  in  the  place  that's  wholly  given  over  to  the 
Predestination  craze.  They  call  it  the  Lion  Church,  though  I  fail  to 
understand  why,  except  it  be  as  an  offset  to  the  other  (since  they  are 
so  contrary  minded)  which  some  may  regard  as  the  Unicorn,  or  one- 
idea'd  church.  Its  present  preacher  is  a  nice  little,  harmless  little, 
well  meaning,  moustached  little  man  of  whom  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  than  that  he's  got  very  badly  mixed  up  in  his  estimate  of 
Mr,  Scott  Act,  and  since  he  knows  nothing  about  what  he  says, 
nobody  cares  a  fig  for  him.  He'd  like  to  be  a  philanthropiit  but  he 
won't  be  let.  Its  former  preacher  had  to  make  himself  exceedingly 
scarce.  A  near  relation  of  his  became  so  popular  in  the  place  with 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  aristocracy  that  the  spin- 
sters aforesaid  wouldn't  put  up  with  it.  But  that  isn't  all.  I  shall 
have  a  further  word  or  two  to  say  about  this  matter  later.  Meanwhile 
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this  much  may  be  said,  that  neither  preacher  nor  his  near  relation  are 
in  the  city  now. 

Hard  by  the  last  mentioned  church  there  is  another  known  by  the 
not  very  flattering  name  of  the  First  Disorderist  Brick  Church.  So 
called,  it  is  said,  because  it  is  and  has  been  for  years,  the  resort  of  the 
worst  cases  of  spiritual  disorder  in  the  town,  which  accounts  for  the 
crowds  who  go  there.  The  congregation  is  composed  of  the  most 
extraordinary  set  of  people  whose  religion  like  that  of  the  others  is 
restricted  to  one  idea,  viz:  Conversion. 

There  was  a  time,  if  profane  history  is  to  be  believed,  when  these 
people's  strange  religion  was  unknown,  whence  comes  the  expression, 
I  suppose,  "the  good  old  times,"  i.  e.  the  times  previous  to  their  rising. 
This  is  the  incident  that  gave  them  birth.  A  certain  parson  of  the 
Established  Church  in  England  went  out  on  a  Sunday  morning  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  to  hunt  foxes.  Capturing  a  fox,  after  a 
merry  cross-country  ride  he  cut  off  his  brush  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
So  delighted  was  his  reverence  at  his  good  success  that  he  dismounted 
at  the  first  wayside  tavern  he  came  to  and  got  drunk — gloriously 
drunk.  Resting  awhile  he  became  a  little  clearer  and  mounted  his 
horse  again  for  home.  As  he  jogged  along  he  espied  a  comfortable 
looking  spot  on  the  road  side  which  seemed  to  invite  repose.  Feeling 
that  he  was  too  drunk  to  guide  himself  he  dismounted  a.  second  time 
and  sending  his  horse  home  (for  he  was  sober)  he  (the  parson)  lay 
down  in  the  ditch  and  fell  fast  asleep.  It  happened  that,  just  as  he 
reached  the  snoring  stage  of  his  journey  to  dreamland,  a  member  of 
his  congregation  passed  by  that  way  and  saw  him.  He  was  naturally 
most  displeased  and  said  unto  him,  "  Parson,  this  is  disgraceful !  I 
won't  put  up  with  it  any  longer  !  "  Then  he  lifted  the  inebriated  fox- 
hunting clergyman  out  of  the  mire,  with  more  speed  than  care,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  beat  him  black  and  blue  with 
the  fox  brush  which  he  found  in  the  divine's  tail  pocket.  The 
castigation  he  had  received  made  no  impression  on  him  and  after  it 
was  over  he  fell  asleep  and  snored  louder  than  before  There  was  no 
service  in  the  church  that  Sunday  and  the  offended  member  of  the 
congregation  who  had  borne  with  the  evil  courses  of  his  pastor  for 
many  a  year,  declared  he  would  never  again  worship  in  his  church, 
and  he  started  one  himself.  He  had  right  on  his  side,  had  that  same 
man,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Disorderist  Church.  He  wasn't 
a  perfect  man,  though  better  than  his  spiritual  adviser.  His  followers 
who  are  iepresented  by  the  members  of  the  Disorderist  Church  in 
this  city  have  degenerated  since  his  time,  so  much  so  that  some  of 
their  ministers  have  been  guilty  of  the  self  same  faults  as  the  fox- 
hunting parson  of  long  ago.  They  are  entirely  given  over  to  the 
conversion  craze  and  they  inculcate  a  doctrine  utterly  subversive  of 
domestic  peace,  telling  the  young  folk  that  they  must  have  nothing  to 
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do  with  the  "old  man,"  in  other  words,  they  must  send  him  about  his 
business  ana  "put  on  the  new  man."  If  this  new  man  is  light  and 
airy  as  a  feather  the  teaching  does  not  involve  serious  consequences 
upon  the  taught,  but  if  the  party  is  as  heavy  as  Sinbad  the  Sailor's 
old  incubus,  I  pity  those  who  have  to  submit  to  it.  The  Disorderists 
in  Charlottetown  are  noted  for  some  conspicuous  virtues  which  pertain 
to  our  duty  to  chronicle.  First  they  are  very  loving.  Old  Mr. 
VV.  E.  D.  and  another  old  Mr.  H —  have  not  spoken  to  each  other  for 
years,  still  they  are  both  members  and  have  sat  regularly  at  the  Table 
of  Him  Who  said  "he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer."  If 
this  is  not  from  these  gentlemen's  own  stand  point,  a  religious  crime, 
I'm  beatified  this  moment.  Away,  says  Tom  Trim,  with  such  religious 
humbug  from  the  earth  !  If  it  wasn't  kind  o'  respectable  to  go  to 
church,  this  pair  of  Christian  beauties  would  never  enter  the  portals 
of  one,  you  may  be  sure. 

And  how  is  this  for  a  sample  of  Christian  meekness  and  humility? 
A  lady  c/ass-\eader  has  occupied  a  pew  next  to  another  lady  member 
of  the  church  for  several  years,  and  yet  has  consistenly  declined  ever 
to  notice  her  because  she  doesn't  belong  to  her  set.  What  an  utter 
absence  of  pride  !    From  such  people,  good  Lord,  deliver  us. 

Again,  they  flatly  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Scott  Act ;  they  are  incontinently  given  to  the  opposite  vice.  It 
is  somewhat  sad,  but  ower  true,  to  reflect  that  one  of  their  most 
trusted  leaders  is  a  Brewer,  and  his  principal  followers  and  supporters 
are  directly  interested  in  the  Beer  business.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  have 
done  their  best  to  reform  them  and  show  them  the  error  of  their  way, 
but  without  avail,  for  the  Brewer  is  still  a  Rrewer  and  the  Beer,  Beer. 

Another  good  point  in  their  character  is  that  they  think  everybody 
is  better  than  they.  Now  that's  genuine  virtue.  They  don't  think 
themselves  good  enough  for  anything  but  going  to  Heaven  and  they 
are  everlastingly  shouting  for  the  wings — the  wings  of  a  dove— though 
I  don't  see  how  they'll  make  them  fit  when  they  get  them.  And 
when  I  think  of  old  Mr.  — ,  you  know  who  !  and  old  Mrs.  thing-um- 
bob  trying  to  fly  with  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  laugh  myself  sick,  and 
my  fancy  paints  elephants  with  robins'  wings,  and  pigs  with  tomtits', 
which  would  be  just  as  becoming  and  equally  as  natural.  They  don't 
see  the  fun,  I  fear,  and  so  they  yell  deliriously  for  the  wings  of  a  dove 
and  don't  consider  how  the  dove  would  get  along  without  them. 
Brethren,  brethren,  man  is  an  animal  without  wings  (though  history 
says  he  once  had  a  tail),  and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  we  may  fairly  argue  that  he  was  never 
built  for  an  air  ship. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  these  members  of  the  Disorderist  Church 
are  so  humble  that  they  wouldn't  tie  your  boot  strings,  and  as  for 
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washing  your  feet,  they'd  see  you  the  victim  and  sport  of  a  stiff 
nor'easter  first. 

The  preacher !  You'd  split  your  sides  to  see  him  in  xlie  pulpit 
(can't  help  it,  but  whenever  I  write  pulpit  I  think  of  foolpit).  He 
sticks  his  left  hand  in  his  tail  pocket  for  a  purpose,  his  left  is  grace- 
fully lying  on  a  fat  bag  which  supports  a  big  book.  Then  he  draws 
forth  from  his  tail  pocket  a  handkerchief,  lifteth  up  his  horn  on  high 
and  bloweth  with  his  wind  until  the  waters  flow — in  brief,  he  maketh 
a  cheerful  no(i)se  unto  the  Lord,  which  is  finally  subdued  and  smoth- 
ered in  the  aforesaid  handkerchief.  Next,  he  wipes  his  eloquent  lips 
(for  he's  been  drinking,  you  may  be  sure)  and  the  drops  of  perspiration 
from  his  mighty  brow  and,  and,  and  (hie)  coughs.  Then  he  Reads. 
Oh,  my  !  how  solemn-visaged  he  has  become  all  of  a  sudden  ! 
Meanwhile  the  congregation  remain  suffering  spectators  of  the  scene, 
and  just  as  they  begin  to  grow  restless  and  wish  themselves  "  out  of 
that "  the  preacher  begins  to  shout,  and  stamp,  and  snicker,  and  make 
faces  at  them,  poking  his  finger  and  shaking  his  fist  into  their  very 
eyes,  and  so  great  is  his  rage  (though  no  one  understands  what  it's 
all  about)  that  he  bangs  the  poor  Book  mercilessly.  After  all  has 
been  said  and  done  it  remains  a  fact  that  a  congregation  that  can  put 
up  with  this  sort  of  thing  week  after  week  and  year  in  and  year  out 
for  the  sake  of  respectability  must  be  badly  off  for  something  to 
suffer.  And  so  the  preacher  keeps  on  yelling  and  making  faces  till 
he's  tired,  and  when  he  has  finished  he  tells  his  poor  persecuted  fol- 
lowers to  go  their  way  till  a  more  convenient  season.  They  don't 
need  twice  telling.  The  "  burden  of  souls  "  does  not  appear  to  bear 
very  heavily  upon  this  preacher,  as  rumor  says  he  is  at  present  nego- 
tiating for  a  church  in  Ontario,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000.  He  who  runs 
may  Read. 

Then  the  singers  are  no  end  of  fun.  Here  is  an  incident  that 
rumor  says  transpired  in  connection  with  the  choir  of  the  church  now 
described,  which  I  give  as  I  heard  it.  On  a  certain  evening,  the 
church  being  full  of  people  taking  their  religion  luxuriously,  one  of 
the  lady  singers  got  up  out  of  her  place  and  made  the  astounding 
declaration,  in  a  treble  voice,  that  she  "would  wash!"  A  fellow  (I  beg 
pardon — a  gentleman — the  only  fellows  in  Charlottetown  are  the 
Oddfellows,  and  a  merry  set  of  fellows  they  are  ! ),  well,  a  gentleman 
sitting  behind,  suddenly  caught  the  infection  and  rising  quickly  from 
his  seat,  apologetically  explained  (in  tenor)  that  he,  too,  "would  wash." 
Whereupon  a  third  thing — a  podgy  thing  with  the  general  lineaments 
of  a  man,  with  a  touching  pathos  in  a  bass  voice,  announced  that  he 
would  proceed  to  "wash."  People  at  length  began  to  wonder  when 
those  things  would  cease,  for  a  second  female  (a  lady  female)  who 
looked  rather  unclean,  hopped  up  like  a  bee,  and  let  everybody  know 
pretty  plainly,  in  an  alto  voice  that,  not  to  be  outdone  by  former 
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speakers,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  "wash."  Finding  themselves 
in  such  agreement  on  the  subject,  the  four  singers  finally  declared  in 
unison  that  they  would  "wash  their  hands  in  innocency  and  so 
would  they  encompass  the  altar  of  the  Lord."  'Twas  a  fine  joke  ; 
but  the  church  is  too  sacred  a  place  to  make  jokes  in.  The  singers 
should  not  sing  alone,  they  should  use  such  music  as  all  could  sing. 
And  in  this  special  case  just  think  how  the  whole  community  would 
be  rejoiced  to  hear  from  their  very  own  lips  that  the  whole  congregation 
of  Disorderists  were  going  to  wash  But  they  mustn't  do  it  now,  for 
there's  no  drainage  in  the  place,  and  we  might  get  the  fever — Tom 
Trim  among  the  rest ;  and  he  could  not  be  spared. 

The  Disorderists  have  also  sadly  degenerated  in  other  ways  since 
the  time  of  their  original  founder.  From  being  a  very  plain-going 
people,  many  of  their  successors  in  this  town  are  conspicuously  gay, 
the  church  being  the  principal  place  in  which  the  ladies  exhibit  their 
loud  and  extravagant  fashions.  Old  women,  who  should  have  more 
sense,  and  young  women  who  never  had  any,  go  to  church  in  summer 
with  clothes  enough  for  Greenland,  and  in  winter  show  off  their  new 
summer  bonnets — such  as  little  penwipers  with  bright  ribbons,  etc. 

In  their  manner  of  praying,  the  Disorderists  are  the  most  versatile 
people  in  the  world.  Some  kneel  forward,  others  backward,  some  sit 
down,  others  stand  up,  some  rest  their  chins  on  their  hands,  others 
lie  back  for  a  sleep,  and  all  (until  quite  recently)  make  a  wish  for  the 
door  before  the  last  Amen  is  said.  Prayer  time  is  when  the  women 
look  around  over  the  tops  of  the  pews  to  see  what  other  women  wear. 

Now,  tell  me,  friend,  where  does  the  real,  genuine  religion  come  in 
here  ?    Ah  !  where. 

Then  there  is  what  they  call  the  Dippers'  Church.  This  is  the 
most  highly  respectable  of  all  the  other  Charlottetown  churches,  since 
it  is  the  place  for  saying  his  prayers  of  the  Provincial  Premier,  who 
is  a  good  six-foot  sixer.  They  are  not  new  arrivals  although  their 
church  is  new.  The  old  one  was  burnt  up.  I  saw  it  burn,  too, 
'twas  a  glorious  blaze.  The  Dippers  were  in  their  element  then, 
and  so  was  the  Rev.  James  Simper,  of  the  Bog  church,  who,  with  a 
truly  refreshing  zeal  in  a  professor  of  religion,  hopped  and  skipped 
like  a  young  lamb,  and  carried  out  the  benches  like  a  beast  of  burden. 

There  is  a  brief  bit  of  history  connected  with  this  same  church 
which  is  too  good  to  omit.  It's  about  one  of  its  preachers.  His 
name  was  Whiteman  though  in  reality  some  thought  him  v — e — r — y 
black.  But  all  the  same  this  of  itself  would  not  make  him  go  back 
on  his  beautiful  name  in  that  way.  He  loved  a  maiden.  What's  the 
harm  in  a  Dipper  preacher  loving  a  maiden  ?  Oh !  bless  you  no 
harm  at  all  if  he  wasn't— well  if  he  wasn't  married.    You  know  what 
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I'm  driving  at.  Well  this  same  gentleman  loved  two  maidens 
(Solomon  loved  many  strange  women — yet  he  was  pretty  wise)  and — 
and  everything  wasn't  quite  right.  But  he  went  away,  wouldn't  live 
among  such  a  lot  of  evil  minded  people  as  the  poor  Charlotte- 
tonians,  and  will  you  believe  it?  he's  Jolly  yet  (Joliette).  He  was 
dipped  with  Moses  in  the  sea  and  passed  away  under  the  cloud. 
Our  earnest  prayer  for  this  sheep  in  wolf's  clothing  will  ever  be,  "  may 
he  live  long  under  the  cloud  !" 

Well  the  White  pastor  was  painted  black  and  the  big  gruesome 
building  was  burnt  up,  and  the  Dippers  went  temporarily  up  a  tree. 
But  they  set  to  work  with  a  will  and  built  another  church  and  hired 
a  man  to  dip  them  with  a  bully  name,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gorehem.  But 
he's  as  meek  and  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  so  far  as  Tom  Trim  knows  he's 
attacked  nobody  yet. 

This  same  preacher  is  a  mainstay  of  a  highly  ancient  and  amazingly 
useful  organization  in  the  city  which  glories  in  the  mystic  symbols 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  are  thus  explained  :  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  In  Charlottetown  the  thing  is  a  misnomer  as  well  as  an 
anachronism.  O.  M.  C.  A.  it  should  be,  for,  except  the  aforenamed 
Mr.  Gorehem  the  institution  is  entirely  run  and  patronized  by  a  pack 
of  greyheaded  and  hoary  sinners  who  are  ready  to  scratch  the  face  of 
anyone  who  may  dare  to  deny,  e.  g.  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Hellfire,  oi»  to  have  an  opinion  on  any  subject  different  from  them ; 
but  who  wouldn't  "  use  a  big,  big  D "  for  anything.  That's  an 
expletive  specially  appropriate  to  men  of  candor.  Well,  this  O.  M. 
C.  A.  place  is  already  condemned  and  the  sooner  the  greyheaded 
youth  called  the  secretary  who  shows  his  gums  every  time  he  speaks 
is  sent  about  his  business  and  the  door  closed  the  better.  Young 
men  are  not  usually  given  to  cant  and  hypocrisy  nor  do  they  relish 
religion  at  second  or  third  hand,  specially  when  the  hands  are  those 
of  such  persons  as  CP.,  J.  H.,  J.  T.  M.,  W.  E.  D.r  and  others  we  might 
name.  What  do  these  old  parties  know  about  true  religion?  I  would 
not  have  a  young  man  "fast"  as  to  his  morals  nor  "loose"  as  to  his 
theology  ;  neither  would  I  tolerate  a  young  hypocrite.  Charlottetown 
is  overrun  by  old  ones — let  the  young  fellows  be  true  to  themselves 
and  be  men.  But  to  return  to  our  subject.  If  some  of  the  Dippers 
are  highly  respectable  folks,  honesty  compels  me  to  say  that  they  have 
a  strange  way — indeed  a  funny  way — of  putting  the  thing  they  call 
their  religion,  into  practice.  They  are  in  the  first  place  much  given 
to  dirt  by  nature  and  to  water  by  habit,  acquired  time  out  of  mind. 

The  Dippers  are  on  the  whole  a  well  behaved  set  and  don't  appear 
in  the  company  of  the  converted  policeman  as  often  as  others  I  could 
name.  One  peculiarity  they  have  is,  they  will  not  wash  their  children, 
and  this  in  spite  of  their  dirt — for  they're  creatures  of  dirty  habits  as 
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everybody  knows.  No,  they  let  them  live  and  even  sometimes  die  in 
their  unwashed  condition,  hoping  that  they'll  be  "  washed  by  fire,"  as 
they  say,  in  another  world.  The  reason  they  urge  for  not  washing 
children  is,  like  most  other  reasons  for  religious  practices,  odd  and 
even  irrational.  It  is  this.  Everybody  must  turn  a  graceful  somersault 
before  he's  fit  for  washing  and  children,  they  declare,  are  not  equal 
to  it.  But  while  unwisdom  raves  thus,  wisdom  asks  how  much  easier 
would  it  not  be  for  a  clean  child  to  turn  a  religious  somersault  than  a 
dirty?  He'd  be  lighter  and  brighter,  and  think  how  his  clean  face 
would  shine.  Of  course  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  would 
never  wash  if  they  were  let  alone,  and  for  the  sake  of  such  the 
Dippers'  Church  is  a  fine  idea,  indeed  a  great  blessing  to  poor  dirt- 
stricken  humanity. 

There's  another  thing.  It  is  not  that  they  live  to  wash  their  fathers 
and  mothers  and  all  their  other  relations  ;  they  live  to  wash  them  in 
their  own  way  and  no  Other.  It  don't  matter  how  clean  their  face 
and  hands  may  be  made  by  others.  Here  again  Tom  Trim  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Dippers  have  been  misinformed  and  that  they 
are  old  enough  to  know  better.  It  is  all  right  enough  to  wash  the 
outside  of  their  patients  though  I  guess  they  could  do  that  well 
enough  themselves — if  the  Dippers  would  only  wash  them,  ay,  white- 
wash them  on  the  inside  their  names  would  go  down  to  posterity  as 
Good  Dippers,  and  perhaps,  better  still,  Good  Samaritans. 

No,  they  don't  always  wash  themselves  in  church,  though  they  do 
so  frequently.  They  sometimes  walk  miles  to  get  to  a  running  brook; 
there  is  virtue  in  it  they  say.  They  are  a  lazy  set  besides,  for  they 
wont  wash  themselves,  the  beggars,  they  make  the  chief  Dipper  do 
their  dirty  work,  and  afterwards  turn  upon  him  with  all  the  impudence 
you  can  think  of  and  tell  him  to  his  very  face  that  he  is  "  paid  for  it." 
It  is  true  that  this  outrageous  practice  is  not  the  monopoly  of  Char- 
lottetonians,  it  is  characteristic  of  other  places  too,  but  the  screws  are 
put  on  tight  here,  you  bet.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  preach- 
ers degenerate  into  hirelings  with  a  small  income  and  a  powerful  big 
outgo. 

The  Dippers  do  their  washing  in  public;  not  their  "dirty  linen"  but 
their  dirty  persons.  Here's  a  faithful  account  of  what  might  have 
occurred  last  week  between  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gorehem  and  a  mem- 
ber of  his  congregation.  A  man  or  a  woman  wants  washing.  Knowing 
this  the  preacher  keeps  a  smart  look  out  on  that  same  man  or  woman. 
They  are  interviewed.  The  preacher  or  chief  Dipper  summoning 
all  his  courage,  thus  addresses  the  unclean  person  who  has  come  to 
realize  his  dirt :  "  I  say,  young  woman  (or  man,  of  course)  you  look 
p-r-e-t-t-y  dirty,  and  you  want  washing  badly  enough.  But  before  I 
will  consent  to  consider  the  serious  matter  before  us,  I  must  speak  to 
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you  out  of  the  fullness  of  my  heart"  Here  follows  a  long  rigmarole 
of  stuff  and  nonsense,  concluding  with  the  following  peroration  : 
"  You  ought  to  be  washed,  that's  plain,  for  you  are  amazing  dirty 
(your  parents  could  not  have  been  remarkable  for  cleanliness  !)  but 
there's  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  you've  got  to  turn  a  spiritual 
somersault  before  I  will  undertake  the  unpleasant  job  on  hand." 
The  patient  obeys  according  as  to  how  much  he  thinks  he  stands  in 
need  of  washing.  If  he  consents  and  turns  topsy-turvey,  the  Chief 
Dipper  agrees  to  wash  him  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  One  applica- 
tion of  the  cleansing  water  is  said  by  the  enemies  of  the  Dippers  to 
be  quite,  if  not  more  than,  enough. 

Great  saving  in  soap  and  towels,  and  as  for  the  water,  it's  cheap 
enough.  And  this  consideration  of  cheapness  is  after  all,  I  half 
suspect,  the  most  moving  one  with  those  who  are  about  to  pick  a 
religion  after  the  self  same  manner  as  they  pick  their  Sunday  boots. 
It's  really  surprising  to  think  how  much  money  has  to  do  with 
religion. 

Then  there's  another  church  in  our  midst,  even  at  the  very  doors 
of  some  of  us,  which  is  called  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  also  a  (tin) 
Dipper  church.  It  is  run  by  about  four  men,  two  women  and  a  boy, 
who  consider  that  they  alone  are  the  true  disciples  and  that  all  others 
are  going  to — Halifax.  If  it  is  true  to  its  name  it  is  the  only  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  city.  But  although  it  differs  from  the  others  in  many 
highly  important  particulars,  like  the  rest  it  .is  run  by  tin. 

Tom  Trim  happened  in  on  a  company  of  curlers  in  the  Skating 
Rink  a  few  days  ago,  and  amongst  the  players  he  observed  an  old 
friend,  Rev.  James  Crowton,  and  an  itinerant  preacher,  named 
Shames,  who  were  both  evidently  in  high  glee.  This,  Tom  Trim 
thought,  exceedingly  proper  and  right.  But  when  he  found  out  that 
they  were  enjoying  themselves  at  the  expense  of  another,  behind  his 
back,  and  he  a  brother  minister,  his  face  became  grave  and  he  felt 
sorry.  Not  alone  for  him  who  was  absent  and  could  offer  no  resist- 
ance to  the  coarse  and  unseemly  remarks  which  were  made  as  to  the 
fashion  of  his  hair,  mode  of  speech,  and  his  liking  for  an  old  martial 
Cornish  song,  but  also  for  those  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  love  who 
could  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  act  in  a  manner  of  which  if  a 
member  of  their  congregation  were  guilty,  they  would  adjudge  him 
deserving  of  a  sharp  reprimand.  But  what  will  not  jealousy  do? 
Oh  !  dear  me  !    What  are  we  coming  to  ? 

There's  one  Mo(o)re  to  be  considered  before  we  conclude  this 
chapter.  He  is  an  out-and-outer — a  great  man  for  religion,  and 
the  fiercest  denunciator  of  intemperance  in  the  city.  Yet  (Tom 
Trim  is  not  a  scandal  monger  like  so  many  of  his  friends  in  this 
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place),  at  the  same  time  he  wouldn't  take  a  glass  of  whiskey  or 
brandy  with  his  meals,  even  as  medicine,  for  anything.  Like  the 
immortal  Jack,  he  built  a  house,  he  did  ;  but  it's  nobody's  business, 
and  to  make  any  further  inquiries  might  not  be  appreciated.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  First  Disorderist  Brick  Church,  and  is  very  meek, 
(which  quality  is  transmitted  to  his  descendants)  and  was  for  some 
time  much  given  to  aleing  in  the  depths.  He's  not  without  his 
weaknesses,  nor  yet  his  virtues. 

Finally,  the  most  highly  religious  person  in  the  place  is  his  peri- 
patetic majesty,  J.  B.,  familiarly  known  as  "  Happy  Jack."  In  his 
palmy  days  he  was  a  member  of  Paul's  church,  but  is  now  %very  cos- 
mopolitan in  his  views,  as  he  attends  most  of  the  churches,  especially 
on  sacrament  Sundays.  One  would  suppose,  from  his  dignified  and 
pious  attitude  in  church,  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  persuaded  to 
enter  a  saloon.  David  is  recorded  as  having  "danced  before  the  ark," 
but  J.  B.  has  the  reputation  of  having  performed  a  regular  break-down 
behind  the  "  hole-in-the-wall."  Like  some  bishops  one  has  heard  of, 
he  goeth  about  with  a  stick  and  weepeth. 

Tom  Trim  must  express  his  utter  want  of  sympathy  with  the  few 
weak-minded  cranks  in  Charlottetown  who  reject  all  religious  belief, 
and  show  their  intolerance  by  coarse  denunciation  of  all  systems  of 
Christian  faith.  It  would  be  well  for  them  and  the  community  at 
large  were  they  to  observe  the  power  of  silence.  They  may  be  regarded 
as  avowed  Atheists,  although  seeking  recognition  as  Secularists,  but 
on  account  of  their  noxious  odor  are  rejected  by  that  body.  Blatant 
unbelief,  and  a  general  attack  on  all  religion  which  narrow  minds 
cannot  comprehend,  will  never  prove  salutary  in  our  midst. 


The  frantic  desire  manifested  by  the  foremost  of  the  religious 
denominations  in  our  town  to  lay  the  sole  responsibility  of  helping 
the  poor  and  needy  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  is  a  solemn  and  at  the 
same  time  an  impious  mockery.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  have  any 
regard  whatever  for  the  injunction  "  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widow 
in  their  affliction." 

The  churches,  I  fear,  have  robbed  religion  of  its  true  character 
and  clothed  it  with  creeds  and  dogmas,  thus  limiting  its  true  signifi- 
cation, and  also  depriving  it  of  its  best  and  noblest  influence. 

By  the  vulgar  herd,  religion  is  accepted  as  the  teacher  of  fear, 
dependence,  and  a  barren  faith,  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  the 
inspirer  of  love,  self  reliance  and  active  service. 

Religion  in  its  truest  sense  enjoins  the  practice  of  intellectual 
culture.  A  man  who  neglects  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect  wilfully 
deprives  himself  of  the  highest  enjoyments  of  life,  nor  can  he  be  a 
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partaker  in  those  abiding  influences  which  come  from  the  unsullied 
fountain  of  intellectual  delights. 

Religion  is  a  synonym  for  sound  morality,  whose  foundation  is  utility, 
declaring  those  acts  right  and  praiseworthy  whose  effects  are  helpful 
in  everyday  life.  To  perform  work  that  will  bring  about  the  true 
blessings  of  peace,  gentleness,  kindness,  justice,  truth  and  love,  is  the 
highest  morality,  and  therefore  the  noblest  religion. 

True  Religion  teaches  that  fidelity  to  principle  exalts  the  individual 
in  the  scale  of  ethical  purity.  Great  teachers  of  mankind  have  said 
that  earnestness  is  better  than  genius,  while  sincerity  is  the  test  of 
true  nobility.  They  who  in  the  ages  past  have  moulded  the  destinies 
of  the  world,  may  be  judged  by  this  standard.  The  sincere  man 
compels  our  admiration,  even  while  he  errs  ;  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  be  true  to  principle.  The  practice  of  sincerity  has  sometimes 
demanded  the  payment  of  heavy  penalties.  These  penalties  have 
been  paid  by  the  few,  which  few  have  indeed  been  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  Falsehoods,  persecutions  and  slanders  may  attack  them,  but 
J:hey  remain  steadfast  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done  their «duty, 
and  in  the  end  their  characters  are  vindicated  by  the  efficacy  of  fidelity. 

Lastly,  true  Religion  teaches  that  while  we  demand  for  ourselves 
the  right  to  think  and  speak  freely,  we  dare  not  deny  a  like  power  to 
others.  If  we  deem  their  views  erroneous,  we  must  not  forget  that 
they  probably  regard  our  views  in  the  same  light. 

This  is  the  only  religion  Tom  Trim  believes  in,  and  in  the  same 
degree  as  it  is  conscientiously  adopted  by  mankind,  shall  we  all 
advance  to  the  regeneration,  physically,  morally  and  intellectually,  of 
the  whole  race. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Music  in  Charlottetown — Early  and  Honeycomb — Early  alone — How  divinely 
he  plays — meek  and  quiet— One  concert  a  year — Boydell— Scandal  in  Charlotte- 
town — Honeycomb — He  playeth — When  shall  we  three  meet  again? — Langton 
and  Tarts— Their  mutual  love — A  concert— Art  of  making  money  better  than  the 
Art  of  cultivating  Music,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


USIC  in  Charlottetown  is  unquestionably  in  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory and  eminently  flourishing  condition  and  Tom  Trim 
feels  a  pride  in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  town  on  this  side 
of  the  herring  pond,  nor,  if  it  comes  to  that,  on  the  other 
side  either,  where  it  is  cultivated  with  a  like  ardor  and  with  such 
magnificent  results.   The  whole  community  is  mad  and  the  purveyors 
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of  classical  productions  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  find  it  almost  beyond 
their  powers  to  keep  up  with  the  P.  E.  Island  demand  for  Music. 
The  fact  that  there  is  not  a  lady  nor  gentleman  in  the  city  who  don't 
know  Annie  Rooney,  the  Sweet  by  and  by  and  Old  Black  Joe,  back- 
wards, forwards,  and  any  way  you  please,  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  above.  Tom  Trim  is  given 
neither  to  lying  nor  exaggeration,  he  leaves  those  virtues  to  be 
exercised  by  others  he  could  without  difficulty  mention.  Not 
however,  to  wander  from  my  subject,  I  must  say  that  the  musical 
taste  of  the  Charlottetonians  is  both  advanced  and  refined.  They 
heartily  despise  such  pieces  as  Marching  through  Georgia  and 
Climbing  up  the  Golden  Stairs,  and  speak  of  those  who  have  a  weak- 
ness for  this  rubbish  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  pity.  Watching 
for  Pa  and  Ten  little  Niggers  are  vastly  popular,  as  well  they  might  be, 
since  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  those  productions  is  beyond  dispute — 
they  have  long  been  regarded  as  classics  in  Charlottetown. 

But  while  the  standard  of  music  is  so  high  universally,  the  Divine 
Art  has  its  champions,  its  masters,  its  exppnents  and  upholders  who 
are  a  very  great  deal  higher.  There  is  not  a  town  in  the  world  so 
blessed  with  musical  geniuses  as  ours.  Capable,  distinguished  and, 
some  of  them,  even  eloquent,  they  need  not  fear  competition  from 
any  quarter.  In  brief,  for  we  cannot  waste  paper,  pens  and  ink,  five 
at  least,  finished,  polished,  masterful  followers  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  such  like  fellows  live  in  our  midst ;  and  live,  I  grieve  to 
say,  unappreciated.  But  this,  as  history  everywhere  tells  us  with  its 
reassuring  voice,  is  the  common  lot  of  men  of  genius.  Take  comfort 
therefore  (I  address  the  gentlemen  themselves)  ye  unappreciated, 
coldly  treated  and  despised  geniuses,  ye  that  form  Charlotetown's 
brilliant  musical  quintette,  and  keep  saying,  or  singing,  to  your  dear 
little  souls  all  day  long  the  poets  fit  complaint : 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

The  quintette  aforesaid  is  composed  of  the  following  well  known 
and  highly  estimable  gentlemen  (we  use  the  term  gentlemen  in  the 
popular,  rather  than  in  the  proper  sense) : 

1.  Early. 

2.  Honeycomb. 

3.  Boydell. 

4.  Langton. 

5.  Tarts  a  la  musique. 

In  order  that  these  artists  may  not  reproach  Tom  Trim  for 
passing  them  over  curtly  or  with  "the  briefest  possible  notice,"  as 
some  journalists  do,  I  am  bent  upon  describing  each  one  of  them  at 
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length.  If  some  hard  things  are  said  which  will  have  a  tendency  to 
rub  the  wrong  way  up,  or  ruffle  your  beautifully  equable  tempers, 
think  of  those  other  geniuses,  my  friends,  like  yourselves,  who  lived 
and  died  unappreciated  and  unknown  in  remote  corners  of  the  globe. 
.  You  are,  at  any  rate,  citizens  of  no  mean  city,  like  a  very  big  genius 
who  had  all  sorts  of  hard  things  said  about  him,  even  to  his  personal 
appearance  and  his  manner  of  speech. 

First  then,  there's  Early.  He  will  occupy  our  earliest  attention. 
Ah  !  how  his  truly  noble  form  and  manly  physique  rises  before  my 
eyes,  not  to  say  a  single  word  as  to  the  music  of  his  voice.  (Go  'way ! 
It  isn't  cracked  !)  From  his  forefathers  and  foremothers  who  lived 
and  died  (what  a  mercy)  in  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Newfound- 
land, whence  so  many  of  the  world's  heroes  of  fishy  reputation  derive 
their  origin,  Early  inherited,  first :  a  love  of  fishing  ;  secondly,  a  love 
of  playing  ;•  and  thirdly,  a  passion  for  stuffing  (not  himself,  but  birds). 
Now  by  "  playing  "  I  mean  music.  You  should  just  here  him  play  ! 
Like  all  truly  great  men  (musicians  are  always  modest,  even  to  shy- 
ness) he  is  very  modest,  »and,  were  you  to  criticise  his  manner  of 
striking  a  jig,  or  playing  a  tune  on  the  piano,  he'd  tell  you  straight 
you  were  an  ignoramus  and  that  he  could  play  a  sight  better  than  you; 
if  you  didn't  say  a  word  to  him  one  way  or  the  other,  he'd  just  play 
you  out  of  doors;  but  were  you  to  praise  him,  he  tell  it  everywhere 
that  you  knew  more  about  music  than  anyone  in  town.  That's  his 
way.  But,  putting  all  joking  aside,  which  is  not  convenient,  it's 
really  fine  to  hear  him  !  It's  not  quite  so  fine  to  see  him.  There's 
such  taste,  and  feeling,  and  expression  in  his  playing,  that  after 
looking  through  a  whole  dictionary  for  fitting  language  wherein  to 
describe  its  magical  effect,  I've  got  to  fall  back  on  this :  you  don't 
know  where  you  are  nor  what  you  are  doing  when  he  sits  down  to 
the  piano.  Fact  is,  you  are  regularly  hypnotized,  t.  e.  influence  of 
mind  over  matter.  There  are  no  fireworks  about  his  performances, 
nor  does  he  (as  is  commonly  reported)  shake  his  magnificent  head  a 
"  good  deal  too  much."  I've  noticed  him  over  and  over  again, 
(specially  when  the  idea  of  writing  this  book  first  took  possession  of 
me)  and  I  never  knew  him  to  move  his  head.  He's  such  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  is  my  respected  friend  Early — he  never  says  anything 
but  his  prayers,  and  that  is  why  everybody  says  that  he  is  nobody's 
enemy  but  his  own.  He  is  known  everywhere  in  Charlottetown  as  an 
oracle  of  truth,  and  is  never  known  to  carry  gossip  from  one  house 
to  another  on  his  professional  rounds — oh,  no  !  Saying  prayers  is  all 
very  well  when  you're  wanting  something,  but  saying  nothing's  a  good 
deal  better  any  day.  If  the  religious  men  and  women  in  Charlotte- 
town  who  pray  by  the  mile,  like  the  Japs,  are  offended  at  this,  Tom 
Trim  can't  help  it,  nor  indeed  does  he  care.  Oh,  if  we  could  only 
cut  off  the  superfluous  tongue  of  some  folk  I  know,  and  impart  it  to 
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those  who  have  none,  or  even  poor  Early,  what  a  happy  world  this 
would  be!  and  Charlottetown  would  be  the  Gate  of  Heaven.  Early, 
too,  would  then  be  a  man  of  millions,  whereas  now  he  isn't  so  much 
as  a  man  of  cents. 

Well,  as  I  was  going  to  remark  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  so 
great  is  the  rage  for  music  in  Charlottetown,  that  as  every  year  comes 
round  they  hold  one  concert,  which  all  the  papers  announce  in  big 
angry  looking  type,  as  follows  : — 

THE  ANNUAL  CONCERT,  OR  GATHERING  OF 
MUSICIANS  WILL  BE  HELD  AS  USUAL 
UNDER   THE   ABLE  LEADING 
STRINGS  OP  PROFESSOR 
EARLY. 

There's  only  one  concert  in  the  year  and  that's  Early's.  He  does 
it  all  himself,  beats  time,  pulls  hair,  plays,  sings,  swears  and  goes  round 
with  the  hat.  Like  the  man  of  genius  that  he  is,  Early  has  some 
extravagancies  and  eccentricities  of  which  he  occasionally  gives  an 
exhibition.  It  appears  that  he  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  in  giving 
lessons  in  playing  to  the  young  people  in  Charlottetown.  But  he's 
got  the  oddest  notions  you  ever  heard  of  in  relation  to  time.  It  isn't 
that  he  doesn't  know  how  to  beat  time,  for  he  can  do  that  better  than 
anybody  in  New  York,  or  Boston  or  Georgetown,  not  to  speak  of 
Charlottetown.  He  passes  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  giving  music 
lessons  to  the  small  fry  in  town.  And  in  this  connection  I'm  told  that 
with  him  a  quarter  becomes  a  whole,  occasionally  a  whole  and  a  half, 
and  a  whole  degenerates  into  a  quarter  i.  e.  the  quarter  or  whole  of 
a  year.  It  is  said  that  he  once  by  dint  of  amazing  ingenuity  and 
11  strict  attention  to  business  "  managed  to  spread  a  quarter  over  two 
years  and  a  half,  though  I  suspect  with  my  well  known  shrewdness 
that  the  story  is  wholly  legendary.  He's  no  man  after  all,  he's  an 
animal,  for  he  hunts  geese,  and  ducks,  and  snipe,  and  plover,  and 
partridges  and  rabbits.  Not  content  with  this,  when  once  he  gets 
them,  he  proceeds  to  stuff  them,  some  with  sage  and  onions,  some 
with  bread  and  butter,  and  some  with  sawdust.  When  the  wild-goose 
doth  migrate  to  these  ice-bound  shores  in  the  month  of  March,  Early 
wouldn't  then  for  anything  neglect  a  professional  engagement  to  go 
a-shooting — would  he  ?  oh,  no  ! 

Early  got  a  terrible  fright  once  which  he  swears  he  will  never  forget. 
It's  a  secret,  but  it  will  cease  to  be  so  soon.  It  all  came  about  in 
connection  with  the  stuffing  of  an  ancient  wild  gander — not  with  sage 
and  onions  however,  but  with  sawdust.  Early  had  shot  and  killed 
him  (or  he  supposed  he  had)  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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Simon  Peter's  Church,  which  is  a  capital  place  for  geese.  Fie  was 
carried  home,  and  because  he  was  a  fine  specimen  Early  conceived 
the  idea  of  stuffing  him  with  sawdust,  and  this  without  consulting  the 
gander  The  bird  was  ignominiously  flung  down  on  the  floor  of  the  , 
stuffing  room  where  he  was  left  for  more  than  a  day  or  two.  Early 
must  have  been  giving  a  music  lesson  somewhere.  At  all  events  late 
one  evening  "  when  the  world  asleep  was  laid  "  and  the  hands  on  the 
dial  plate  were  pointing  to  the  hour  of  midnight,  Early  remembered 
the  gander  and  thought  he  would  proceed  to  stuff  him.  Accordingly 
he  retired  to  his  stuffing  studio  where  he  found  the  bird  lying  as  dead 
as  a  door  nail,  just  as  he  had  left  him  Before  applying  the  knife  the 
feathered  victim  was  gently  lifted  and  placed  in  position  on  the  top 
of  a  table  "to  see  how  he  would  look"  as  Early  afterwards  said. 
Finding  himself  "on  his  feet"  again,  the  gander  suddenly  revived. 
Darting  a  savage  glance  at  Early  he  opened  his  beak  as  wide  as  he 
could  and  shrieked  honk!  honk  !  in  his  face  which  turned  as  pale  as 
death  as  he  gave  vent  to  an  unearthly  yell  and  fell  to  the  floor.  The 
whole  neighborhood  fled  to  the  rescue  and  it  required  the  combined 
weight  of  three  men,  two  boys,  one  girl  and  a  Newcombe  piano  to  hold 
him.  The  gander  taking  advantage  of  his  would  be  stuffer's  temporary 
derangement,  flew  out  through  a  window  pane  and  disappeared. 

Early  will  of  course  say  that  the  whole  story  is  a  pure  invention 
and  a  foul  attempt  on  the  part  of  Tom  Trim  to  blacken  his  character ; 
but  he  will  know  all  the  same  that  facts  are  against  him,  though  I 
daresay  he  will  forget  that  he  has  related  it  at  least  once  to  a  convivial 
group  in  one  of  the  numerous  hotels  of  the  city.  A  short  memory  is 
a  great  difficulty — it  is  at  all  events  convenient. 

The  second  on  our  list  is  Ebby  Boydell.  Unlike  Early,  who  came 
from  the  continent  of  Newfoundland  to  earn  his  living  in  this  fair  and 
magnificent  country,  Boydell,  it  is  said,  came  from  a  remote  village 
called  Wales,  thus  laying  himself  open  to  the  grave  charge  contained 

in  the  verse, — 

lk  Taffy  was  a  Welshman,. 
Taffy  was  a  thief ; 
Taffy  came  to  my  house 
And  stole  a  leg  of  beef. " 

He,  too,  came  to  earn  his  living,  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  agrees  with 
him.  He's  thin,  sickly-looking  and  pale,  and  thinks  a  good  deal  too 
much  of  himself.  He  dosen't  know,  and  neither  I  suspect,  does  he 
care,  what  others  think  of  him,  since  he  knows  "  a  man's  a  man  for 
a'  that.*'  He's  a  busy  body,  and  has  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  that 
he  don't  know  which  to  use  first.  As  1  have  said,  he's  an  importation ; 
but  in  spite  of  this  he  knows  very  little  about  music,  although  he 
himself  is  of  the  opinion  that  he's  the  only  musician  in  the  city. 
He  shouldn't,  at  least,  overlook  Early.    He's  the  Monarch. 
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Boydell  used  to  be  No.  3  in  petticoats  down  in  Simon  Peter's 
Church,  but  being,  as  some  said,  a  "servant  of  time,"  he  left  and 
did  worse.  But  he  was  in  good  company,  for  the  Mayor,  "  the  first 
gentleman  in  the  city"  did  the  same  thing,  but  we  have  not  heard 
how  he  has  got  on  since.  Boydell  left  without  the  petticoats  ; 
rumor  says  the  Mayor  left  because  of  them.  I  don't  believe  it 
though,  for  rumor  in  town  is  such  a  will-o'-the-wisp  like  thing,  only 
it  possesses  a  sting — often  a  bitter  one  too. 

The  philanthropic  citizens  of  Charlottetown  seeing  he  was  out  of  a 
job,  poor  thing,  organized  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  ot  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  without  a  cent  of  capital,  and  they  unanimously  offered  him 
the  honorable  position  of  chief  of  the  animals.  Again,  report  says 
that  he  struck  oil  in  the  business,  and,  consequently,  became  so 
unmanageable  that  he  would  neither  permit  a  man  to  give  his  horse 
a  drink,  nor  his  cat  a  kick.  "  Gross  interference  with  the  rights  of 
others  "  it  was  called,  and  he  was  denounced  from  all  the  pulpits  in 
the  place.  He's  not  altogether  a  bad  fellow  ;  but  worse  than  this, 
he's  a  meddler,  whatever  that  may  mean.  Coming  from  abroad, 
we  all  think  him  ignorant,  pig-headed  and  inconsiderate  of  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  nor  does  he  mind  how  much  he  treads  on  other 
people's  toes.  But  we're  now  speaking  of  musicians,  in  Charlottetown, 
hence  we  must  pass  on  to  describe  this  Boydell  more  strictly  in  the 
light  of  music.  He's  a  young  man  who  will  not  be  interfered  with, 
as  we  have  all  found  out,  and  it  has  been  reported  quite  recently  that 
he  doesn't  care  a  fig  for  anybody.  Tom  Trim  hopes  devoutly  that 
he's  not  putting  his  foot  into  it.  With  all  his  failings  the  gentleman 
of  whom  we  now  write  is  not  so  bad.  He  is  very  popular  with  the 
animals,  that's  a  well  known  fact.  It  is  further  said  that  he  doesn't 
believe  in  anything  or  anybody — but  himself.  He's  as  filabustering 
a  thing  as  ever  walked  on  two  legs,  and  Thinks  that  nothing  can  get 
along  unless  he's  got  a  finger  in  it— but  like  many  another  indi- 
vidual of  the  same  way  of  thinking  in  this  native  town  of  mine,  he  is 
wrong  there  beyond  question.  He  was,  as  I  have  already  averred,  a 
minister  in  petticoats,  (my,  my  !  what  a  mighty  big  bundle  of 
humanity  he  used  to  be)  ;  he's  a  minister  yet,  but  not  in  petticoats ! 
Now  that's  one  good  lesson  his  residence  in  Charlottetown  has  taught 
him,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  rest.  Besides  the  very  honorable  and 
highly  influential  position  he  holds  in  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  he  also  runs  what  they  call  a  music  social. 
He  has  been  wanting  to  give  a  concert  in  connection  with  this  social 
for  a  long  time,  but  his  deadly  enemy  Early  won't  let  him.  He 
speaks  his  mind  pretty  freely,  and  Tom  Trim  was  told  by  a  little 
bird  that  he  set  all  the  women  in  the  place  (i.  e.  the  music  social 
women)  on  their  ears,  because  he  didn't  speak  to  them  on  a  certain 
night.    This  is  strange  news,  for  he's  got  a  long  tongue,  and  some 
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think  (and  I  agree  with  them)  that  he  should  share  it  with  poor 
Early,  who's  got  none  at  all.  Further,  rumor  has  it  that  he  runs  a 
bar,  (What  an  awful,  confounded  hole  for  scandal  this  native  city 
of  mine  is,  to  be  sure ! )  This  is  the  crudest  charge  of  all  to  bring 
against  any  man,  specially  Ebby  Boydell.  The  men  who  run  bars  in 
Charlottetown  are  the  chief  power  in  the  land,  and  they  boss  business 
men,  newspaper  men,  lawyers,  and  even  bishops.  Tom  Trim  doesn't 
know  Boydell  intimately,  but  he  is  sure  that  the  charge  above  stated 
is  false.  I  guess  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  besides  holding 
his  hat  at  the  music  social  place,  he  beats  bars  (of  music)  with  his 
stick.  But  Charlottetown,  I  say  it  again,  is  such  an  iniquitous  hole 
for  cruel,  heartless  gossip,  that  even  a  native  never  knows  when  he  is 
safe.  What  then  can  an  importation  from  abroad  expect?  If  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  snowstorm  an  obtrusive  flake  of  snow  bangs  your 
eye,  and  you  close  it,  and  open  it  and  close  it  again,  it  will  be 
solemnly  stated,  and  with  brutal  deliberation,  that  you  winked  at  the 
woman  nearest  to  you  at  the  time.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
she  was  looking  out  through  a  closed  window  two  blocks  away,  or 
pumping  water  at  a  well  behind  the  corner;  you'll  be  the  cause  of 
scandal,  and  Charlottetown  will  be  delighted.  In  a  further  chapter  I 
shall  finish  this  subject. 

Charlottetown  musician  No.  3,  would  be  a  paying  investment  for 
the  cosmopolitan  P.  T.  Barnum's  Wild  West  Show.  He  is  nothing 
less  than  a  prodigy,  an  enfant  terrible,  as  the  first  P.  E.  Islanders  used 
to  say.  He  playeth  on  a  stringed  instrument  of  music,  yea,  he 
playeth  and  excelleth  ;  he  groweth  warm  ;  he  loseth  himself ;  he 
scrapeth  ;  he  maketh  strange  grimaces ;  his  hair  standeth  up ,  he 
becometh  bold,  yea,  bold  as  a  lion  ;  he  foameth  ;  he  teareth  himself. 
Small  boys  are  delighted,  and  prod  each  other  with  pins  and  leap  in 
the  exceeding  exuberance  of  their  joy,  they  likewise  pummell  mutually. 
Others  again,  gaze  complacently  on  the  player's  odd  gyrations  and 
transfigurations,  but  they  abide  still  in  the  place  where  they  are,  nor 
do  they  run  away  in  a  fright  since  they  know  him  and  fear  him  not. 
He  speaketh  great  swelling  words,  whereby  he  lieth  in  wait  to  entrap 
the  unwary,  but  he  is  as  meek  as  a  lamb  when  he  feedeth  by  the 
waters.  Like  Early  and  Boydell,  he  loveth  money,  yea  he  worship- 
peth  it  and  huggeth  it  to  his  bosom.  He  is  as  sober  as  a  judge,  i.  e. 
he  never  gets  like  the  city  of  Berlin,  for  he  knoweth  that  the  sleepless* 
whiskey -tinted  eye  of  the  policeman  is  ever  upon  him. 

Now  for  another  scrap  of  harmless  gossip  told  to  Tom  Trim  on  the 
best  authority ;  the  exact  circumstances,  to  be  plain,  were  related  by 
Honeycombe  himself,  and  so  far  neither  Boydell  nor  Early  have 
denied  them.  The  three  musicians  wished  to  arrange  about  a  con- 
cert, or  something,  and  they  thought  that  a  concert  given  by  them 
would  be  such  a  phenomenon  in  town  that  it  would  doubtless  be  a 
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success  and  they  would  each  net  a  good  deal  of  cash.  They  all 
agreed  on  a  place  of  meeting  and  the  time.  It  was  to  be  held  in  a 
room  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  City  Building.  So 
punctual  were  these  disciples  of  Jubal  Cain,  that  Early's  uplifted  heel 
as  he  moved  from  the  topmost  step  of  the  stair  by  which  the  room 
was  reached,  just  grazed  thestip  of  Honeycombe's  nose,  which  being 
sensitive,  bled,  and  his  heel  shaved  BoydelPs  chin.  They  had  no 
sooner  met  therefore  than  there  was  a  fearful  row,  which  I  regret  to 
hear  led  to  serious  blows.  The  policemen  in  the  neighborhood  were 
called  in,  and  after  a  little  time  quiet  was  restored.  A  few  days 
afterwards  these  smooth  tempered  musical  gents  of  ours  (bright 
beauties  they  are  !)  appeared  in  the  presence  of  a  fourth  gentleman, 
when  mutual  apologies  were  demanded,  and,  of  course,  not  made. 
Early  explaining,  declared  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  first  at  the 
meeting  that  he  quite  forgot  the  things  that  were  behind  ;  but  in  any 
case  he  did  not  consider  himself  responsible  for  anything  and  every- 
thing his  heel  might  take  it  into  its  head  to  do,  therefore  he  would 
apologize  to  no  man,  specially  such  dealers  in  rattletraps  as  Boydell 
and  Honeycombe.  Honeycombe  wished  it  to  be  understood  by  the 
gentlemen  present  that  he  would  allow  them  to  be  illtreated  before 
he  would  play  second  fiddle  to  Early,  and  that  he  had  set  out  from 
home  on  the  evening  of  the  row  with  the  fierce  determination  to  be 
first  at  the  meeting.  Hence  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  making  an 
apology.  Boydell  was  utterly  unmanageable,  wouldn't  hear  anybody, 
brandished  a  stick  in  his  right  hand  in  a  threatening  manner,  swore, 
and  left  for  home. 

They  didn't  sing  "When  shall  we  three  meet  again?"  for  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  wouldn't  let  them.  Ever  since  these  highly 
impulsive  things  have  not  been  on  speaking  terms  although  they 
would  do  a  good  turn  for  each  other  any  day — i.  e.  a.  turn  in  the 
wrong  direction.    This  to  their  infinite  discredit,  they  are  always  doing. 

Next,  there  are  Langton  and  Tarts  a  la  musique^  both  very  prominent 
musicians,  and  both  home  born.  These  gentlemen  since  they  are 
such  intimates  (so  much  so  indeed  that  I  have  an  idea  that  they  have 
been  called  the  Siamese  twins)  I  cannot  do  better  than  portray  them 
together.  Their  physiques  call  for  my  first  attention.  Langton  is 
exceedingly  short  as  to  his  stature  and  Tarts  a  la  musique  is  exceed- 
ingly long  as  to  the  same.  Hence,  because  extremes  meet,  these 
musicians  spend  most  of  their  time  in  each  other's  company.  They 
are  amusing  at  times,  exasperating  at  others,  but  on  the  whole,  they 
are  very  popular  in  Charlottetown.  Like  an  infamous  character  in 
British  History  named  Mr.  Uriah  Heep,  Tarts  a  la  musique  is  for 
ever  prating  about  humility  and  saying  how  '"umble"  he  is.  With 
regard  to  the  short  fellow,  Langton,  the  fun  is,  he  won't  believe  that 
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he  is  short,  in  fact,  it  is  said  that  he  is  under  the  delusion,  poor  thing, 
that  he  is  more  than  six  feet  high  ;  but  facts  are  against  him. 

Passing  over  these  things  though,  as  not  worthy  our  consideration, 
it  is  a  fact  that  our  friends  are  both  the  leading  musicians  in  the 
place.  Early,  Honeycombe  and  Boydell  not  being  able  to  hold  the 
candle  to  them.  Then  they  are  "  professors "  and  all,  and  that's 
always  something  to  be  grateful  for.  The  persons  of  whom  Tom 
Trim  is  now  writing  gave  a  sort  of  a  singing  and  playing  bee  sometime 
since  and  so  shocked  everybody  with  all  the  love  sick  songs  they  tried 
to  sing  that  they  have  vowed  never  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of 
themselves  again.    We  therefore  breathe  easy— What  a  mercy  it  is  ! 

Last  of  all  there  are  old  Mr.  Freezing  and  old  Mr.  Caveing,  and 
the  all-important  and  brassy  blower,  Mr.  Flitch,  and  many  others, 
who,  with  the  preceding  five  eccentrics  already  described,  make  the 
lives  of  us  poor  people  a  burden.  If  they  would  only  fight  a  little 
more  among  themselves,  use  stronger  language  and  strike  more 
deadly  blows — but  as  good  citizens  we  must  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflections  : — 

"  What  can't  be  cured 
Must  be  endured." 

and 

"  Better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of." 

Tom  Trim's  advice  in  regard  to  these  gentlemen  of  the  banjo 
would  be  in  conclusion,  fire  'em  out,  bag  and  baggage,  neck  and  crop, 
piano  and  fiddle  and  voice.  Don't  think  of  a  single  art  but  that  of 
making  money,  for  that  alone  shall  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last. 
Devotion  to  art  is  wasteful,  and  then  it's  so  degrading !  No,  hang  on 
to  Little  Annie  Rooney  and  the  Sweet  by  and  by,  and  all  will  be  well, 
so  far  as  the  cultivation  of  high  class  music  is  concerned. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Journalism  in  Chariot tetown— The  Daily  Spout W^-The  Daily  Howler— The 
Guardian  Angel— 'The  Rome  Bird— The  Spy— What  they  talk  about— Rows— 
The  Lunch  in  the  Market  House— A  fight  between  the  Spouter  and  the  Howler 
newspapers — A  fight  between  their  Editors — &c,  &c,  &c. 


[OURNALISM  in  Charlottetown  is  in  a  very  flabby  and  highly 
undeveloped  condition,  that  is  if  we  have  anything  in  our 
midst  deserving  of  the  name.  There  are  five  prints  in  all, 
two  of  'em  daily,  the  rest  weekly.    The  Spouter,  The  Howler, 
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(daily),  the  Guardian  Angel,  the  Rome  Bird  and  the  Spy  (weekly). 
The  Spouter  and  the  Howler,  the  former  a  Tory  and  the  latter  a  Grit 
servant,  are,  like  the  "gintlemin  in  Oireland,"  never  so  much  at  peace 
as  when  they  are  at  war.  The  bones  of  contention  are  mostly  such 
as  these,  the  condition  of  the  handle  of  the  town  pump,  the  building 
of  a  bridge  or  fence,  or  the  circulating  of  a  scandal. 

A  little  while  ago  they  had  a  high  old  time  over  His  Most  Excellent 
Excellency,  the  Governor  General.  It  concerned  the  arrangements 
that  were  made  for  feeding  the  poor  gentleman,  as  I  said  at  the  time, 
just  as  if  he  was  an  animal  or  Buffalo  Bill,  or  something.  He  asked 
as  a  special  favor  that  they  would  not  make  any  fuss,  he  wanted  to  be 
quiet,  and  they  would  not  let  him.  There  was  a  big  row,  and  the 
Premier,  the  Provincial  servant,  got  into  a  row,  and  he  richly  deserved 
it  for  the  bungling  and  unstatesmanlike  manner  in  which  he  deported 
himself. 

The  day  after  the  lunch  where  one  of  the  preachers  of  temperance 
helped  himself  to  a  little  champagne,  and  an  old  gentleman  drank 
nine  glasses  of  whiskey,  the  Spouter  declared  that  the  said  lunch  was 
the  fishiest  thing  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  place,  and  that  it 
was  utterly  mismanaged,  that  there  were  more  guests  than  seats,  that 
the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  X.,  which  was  in  most  other  respects  an 
able  effort,  was  so  spoilt  by  hiccoughs,  that  its  effect  was  quite  lost, 
and  that  the  speech  of  the  other  gentleman,  who  should  have  known 
better  than  shown  his  brazen  face,  was  such  an  outrage  on  decency 
and  good  manners,  that  he  had  heard  on  the  highest  authority  that 
the  excellent  Mr.  Stanley  declared  he'd  never  go  near  the  place 
again.  Thus  spoke  the  Spouter,  as  near  as  I  can  remember.  The 
following  day  the  Howler  replied  with  a  bitter  article,  proclaiming  in 
the  first  place  that  the  Spouter  knew  nothing  about  Mr.  Stanley, 
since  its  editor  had  not  been  consulted  about  his  feeding,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  never  been  known  to  keep  a  secret ;  and  in  the 
second  place  the  Spouter  was  known  to  be  a  lying  print,  and  there 
was  only  one  case  on  record  of  its  having  told  the  truth,  and  that 
was  when  it  announced  to  the  public,  of  course  unintentionally,  that 
it  could  never  be  depended  upon.  Lastly,  that  the  sole  reason  for 
this  outburst  of  indignation  lay  in  the  powerful  fact  that  the  editor 
had  not  been  honored  with  an  invitation  to  meet  the  gentleman 
from  abroad,  and  so  the  battle  continued.  They  have  not  fought  a 
duel  yet,  but  Mr.  Long,  of  the  Howler,  and  Mr.  Caughton,  of  the 
Spouter,  are  men  of  high  sensibilities,  and  oh  !  such  a  keen  sense  of 
honor,  that  their  pen  and  ink  bottles  can  only  end  in  a  duel  some 
day.    Tom  Trim  hopes  they  will  lame  one  another  for  life. 

At  the  present  moment  they  are  fighting  like  cat  and  dog  over  my 
very  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Scott  Act.   The  Howler's  on  his  side  and  the 
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Spouter  is  half  for  him  and  half  against  him,  and  the  Spouter 
represents  a  good  many  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  place — the  fellows 
I  mean,  who  know  where  to  find  in  the  dark  the  drugstore  with  a 
back  door.  The  Howler  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  gentleman  should 
be  allowed  to  roam  at  large  at  the  bidding  of  his  own  sweet  will  and 
do  and  say  whatever  he  likes.  The  Spouter  on  the  other  hand 
declares  thac  he's  not  to  be  trusted  any  further  than  you  can  see  him  ; 
that  he's  a  nuisance  and  keeps  shocking  bad  company,  and  that  he's 
been  seen  more  than  once  with  Mr.  Injustice  Henry,  Mr.  H.  Cuttle, 
Mr.  Psalmer  and  some  other  old  women  of  the  town,  and  therefore 
his  character  for  everything  good  is  gone.  It  further  says  that  Mr. 
S.  A.  is  out  of  his  element  in  the  place  and  that  he  ought  to  be  sent 
for  rest  and  refreshment  to  the  warmest  country  you  ever  heard  of. 
Then  the  Howler  replies  that  the  poor  exotic  was  never  appreciated 
in  the  place  and  that  his  brilliant  powers  were  never  given  a  chance 
of  declaring  themselves  ;  if  they  had,  he  says,  we  should  have  witnessed 
great  things  before  now  The  Spouter  then  concludes  that  he's  in 
short,  a  humbug,  "  fair  without,  fine  within,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  These 
lovely  samples  of  exalted  and  advanced  journalism  pay  each  other  the 
most  delightful  compliments,  nor  do  they  ever  call  names.  This  is 
virtuous.  If  any  old  woman  dies  they  fill  up  the  whole  of  one  sheet 
of  their  issue  with  the  very  interesting  information  that  she  was 
married,  had  heaps  of  children,  who  in  their  turn  got  married  and 
also  had  heaps  of  children.  But  because  she  died  and  left  one 
husband,  sixteen  sons,  fourteen  daughters  and  half  a  hundred  grand- 
children to  mourn  their  loss,  our  famous  Island  poet,  KnockemorT, 
who  lives  in  Southport  (happy  Southport !),  writes  about  a  yard  of 
poetry  (of  .which  he  is  proud)  to  her  memory,  which  is  also  printed 
in  the  papers.  But  Tom  Trim  is  sure  that  Tennyson  wouldn't  own 
the  poetry  he  writes.  The  Spouter  is  much  given  to  publishing  the 
musings  of  a  night  hawk  whose  initials  are  VV.  C.  H — J.  and  for 
this  kindness  on  the  part  of  its  noble  and  highly  educated  and 
eminently  fair  and  honorable  editor  the  general  public  are  very 
grateful. 

The  Romebird  and  the  Spy  may  be  spoken  of  together,  since  they 
both  devote  all  their  valuable  time  and  space  to  the  consideration  of 
the  great  question  of  pence.  The  Romebird  is  great  on  Peter's  Pence, 
the  Spy  is  equally  alive  to  the  Pence  of  Peters,  at  any  rate  thus  says 
rumor.  These  newspapers  are  bright,  newsy  and  gossipy,  and  they 
enjoy  a  circulation  I  have  been  told  of  from  twenty -five  to  thirty 
copies  each  a  week.  They  are  both  unanimous  in  their  praise  of 
that  great  apostle  of  religious  liberty  that  used  to  swear  so  much,  Mr. 
Luther,  I  think  they  call  him.  And  they  speak  too  in  terms  of  high 
praise  of  an  old  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  viz.  : 
Leo  the  Lion.    Like  all  the  divinities  of  the  Zodiac,  including  the 
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Crab  and  the  Goat  and  the  Bull,  Leo  the  Lion  is  a  most  respectable 
old  party,  who  has  just  one  signal  failing: — he  won't  say  a  word  to  a 
woman.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  lived  in  Charlottetown. 
(My  wife  keeps  hittin'  me  every  time  I  speak  a  word  about  her  female 
friends  in  Charlottetown). 

The  Spy,  good  print  that  it  is,  is  keeping  his  little  eye  on  the 
gentlemen  (?)  who  won't  give  up  the  money  they  have  belonging  to 
the  poor  Irish  boys  from  Ireland  to  keep  them  from  starving.  The 
Spy  is  in  the  right,  the  gentlemen  (?)  aforesaid,  in  the  wrong  and  the 
poor  Irish  boys  from  Ireland  in  the  lurch.  It's  a  virtue  to  rob  poor 
Irish  boys  from  Ireland  and  it's  right  to  spend  it  on  yourself  too,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Devil's  code  of  honor  it's  mean  and 
despicable.  Tom  Trim's  advice  to  the  Spy  is,  spy  away,  spy  away, 
and  never  be  contented  until  you  have  made  the  gentlemen  (?)  pony 
up  for  the  poor  Irish  boys  from  Ireland. 

The  Guardian  A?igel  is  the  last  representative  of  journalism  in 
Charlottetown  to  be  looked  at  through  Tom  Trim's  specs.  But  in 
the  presence  of  such  overwhelming  greatness  and  brilliance  of 
intellect,  he  dont  know  how  to  begin.  The  Guardian  Angel  is, 
without  doubt,  a  finisher  in  the  journalistic  art )  but  to  its  everlasting 
credit  be  it  said,  its  sternest  denunciations  are  vented  on  Mr.  Scott 
Act.  the  poor  old  thing.  The  editor,  who  is  a  very  ancient  person 
indeed,  explains  his  action  on  the  ground  that  if  you  touch  pitch  you 
will  be  defiled  ;  and  although  I  don't  know  what  poor,  inoffensive 
S.  A.'s  got  to  do  with  pitch,  unless  it  be  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
thrown  at  him.  Because  therefore  the  Guardian  Angel  newspaper 
does  nothing  else  but  decry  him  (it  is  only  a  print  of  one  idea)  it  is 
read  by  everybody,  and  its  circulation,  which  began  with  five — minis- 
ters— has  suddenly  shot  up  to  five  hundred,  and  every  dealer  in 
exhilarating  fluid  has  become  a  diligent  reader  thereof.  But  this 
same  print  has  got  a  history,  and  a  pretty  fine  one  too.  It  was 
always  known  as  the  Guardian  Angel  and  Island  General  Interferer, 
and  true  to  its  name  it  has  always  interfered,  now  interferes,  will,  we 
fear,  interfere  with  everybody  and  everything  in  the  place.  It  throws 
a  good  deal  of  mud,  and  a  portion  of  it  sticks — especially  on  the 
Spouter.  It  has  a  great  love  for  Simon  Peter's  church,  of  which  it 
has  always  proved  a  most  faithful  ally.  But  why  it  should  single  out 
this  place  from  all  the  other  churches  in  the  city,  has  always  been  a 
mystery  to  me.  It  is  such  a  kind  paper,  and  its  editor  is  really  quite 
angelic — he  speaks  so  highly  of  Bishops  and  says  he  doesn't  know 
how  the  world  would  get  along  without  them.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  has  just  killed  the  poor  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia — with — kindness  (?) 
It  has  horns,  as  everybody  knows,  but  it  only  shews  them  at  odd 
times — that  is  when  it  will  pay  or  be  politic  to  do  so.  But  if  you 
just  say  a  word  against  our  beautiful  City  Council,  and  the  single 
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minded  and  honorable  gentlemen  who  comprise  it,  then  what  it  can 
do  in  the  way  of  elegant  and  bitter  invectives  will  soon  appear. 

The  Editor  used  to  be  a  minister  of  religion  (at  any  rate  he  was 
just  as  good  as  the  rest  of  them),  and  so  long  as  he  took  his  daily 
glass  and  evening  nightcap  he  prospered  and  grew  fat ;  but  when  in 
a  moment  of  forgetfulness  he  signed  the  pledge  and  gave  up  drinking, 
he  was  given  his  conge,  and  he  had  to  make  tracks.  He  is  now,  poor 
thing,  building  a  hut  for  himself  as  near  the  Lunatic  Asylum  as  he 
can — so  that  he  may  not  have  far  to  travel  when  the  crises  is  reached. 
He  is  not  the  first  man  the  Guardian  A?igel  and  Island  General 
Interferer  has  sent  in  the  same  direction ;  nor,  if  it  lives  much  longer 
and  adopts  the  same  double  dyed,  hypocritical  tactics,  will  he  be  the 
last. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Society  in  Charlottetown— Its  condition — Of  what  it  is  composed — The  young 
men — Their  overcoats  with  capes — Rolling  home  in  the  morning — The  policemen 
won't  interfere — Ought  to — Tom  Inman — Thomas — and  James — Esquires — The 
old  men — Some  specimens — Morality — The  young  women — Specimens — What 
they  do  when  the  warships  come — Tennis — The  old  women- -Specimens — What 
they  do — Love  of  Scandal — etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

OCIETY  in  Charlottetown  as  a  whole  is  in  a  simply  astonishing 
condition,  and  in  dire  need  of  a  thorough  sifting  and  over- 
hauling. First  of  all  there  are  no  distinctions — nor,  indeed 
ought  there  to  be,  since  we  are  all  related.  This  is  why  the 
leading  men  in  the  place  are  familiarly  known  as  Jed — ,  Ned — , 
Lewis—,  Louis—,  Pat — ,  Jim  —  ,  Will — ,  and  Davy—.  Of  course 
all  these  fellows  are  no  better  than  their  names,  so  there  is  no  room 
for  <fault  finding.  If  this  be  true,  Tom  Trim  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
aristocracy  (he  is  speaking  of  those  above  him  now  and  he  hopes  he 
will  not  overstep  the  mark)  are  a  pretty  stuck  up  lot  when  even  Tom 
Trim  and  Tom-something-else  and  Bill — ,  and  other  corner  loafing 
gentlemen  can  claim  a  close  relationship  with  them.  People  should 
not  put  on  airs — but  they  do  it  to  a  frightful  extent  in  Charlottetown. 

Charlottetown  Society,  like  society  everywhere  else,  is  composed  of 
men,  women  and  children.  The  children  are  however  growing 
beautifully  less,  and  men  and  women  of  two  feet  nothing  are  taking 
their  places.  Parents  don't  seem  to  know  the  first  thing  about 
bringing  up  children.  They  are  allowed  to  do  (in  most  cases,  of 
course  there  are  exceptions)  just  what  they  list,  stay  out  at  night,  sell 
newspapers  at  street  corners,  ask  for  "  cents  "  and  swear  like  bishops. 
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There  is  nobody  to  correct  them,  for  mamma  is  out  shopping  or 
gossiping  and  papa  is  playing  pool  or  playing  the  fool  somewhere  not 
near  home.  The  way  in  which  we  neglect  our  children  in  this  place  is 
something  dreadful.  If  Tom  Trim's  wife  had  been  good  to  him  and 
done  her  duty,  he  would  have  brought  up  his  children  well  you  may 
be  sure.  As  it  is  he  must  try  to  induce  his  friends  and  neighbors 
to  bring  up  their's  in  the  way  they  should  go. 

There  are  widows  and  widowers,  a  power  of  "  maidens  all  forlorn," 
dudes,  (hang  'em  for  their  impudence  !)  and  many  persons  who  are 
spoken  of  as  "  loud  "  and  "fast,"  whatever  these  terms  may  mean. 

The  young  men  are  all  dudes,  and  there  isn't  one  who  doesn't  wear 
a  cloak  with  a  cape.  These  cloaks  are  waterproof,  I  think,  but  so 
proud  are  the  youths  of  them,  that  they  cannot  leave  them  off,  and 
consequently  wear  them  in  all  weathers.  There  must  have  been  an 
extraordinary  run  on  these  articles  of  apparel  during  the  past  half 
year.  Nobody  wore  them  until  a  youthful  dude  came  along  from 
Montreal,  who  wore  a  cloak  with  a  cape  and  smoked  a  cigarette,  and 
since  his  advent  both  are  all  the  rage.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
becomingness  of  these  same  coverings,  and  Tom  Trim  is  sure  that 
they  would  improve  the  general  appearance  of  an  ape,  and  this  our 
youths  know  full  well.  But  what  a  dreadful  monotony  of  clothing  ! 
Who  in  his  sober  senses  would  wear  a  coat  of  a  certain  pattern  or  cut 
because  another  wore  it !  Our  youths  should  have  broader  ideas  — 
specially  since  we  dwell  in  such  a  vast  country — such  an  excellent 
grazing  country,  where  stock  have  to  be  kept  within  doors  for  nine 
months  out  of  every  year.  Our  young  men  should  read  and  think  of 
something  better  than  dancing,  playing  pool,  smoking  cigarettes, 
carrying  whip  handles  for  style,  and  wearing  coats  of  a  certain  cut. 
They  should  spend  more  of  their  time  at  home  with  their  books  and 
cultivate  some  art — since  they  are  all  so  artless. 

These  dudish  boys  of  Charlottetown  with  the  downy  chins,  are  on 
the  whole  a  fine  lot  of  chaps,  only  they  have  decidedly  dangerous 
tendencies — have  strong  leanings  to  pleasure,  which  arises  from  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Scott  Act  and  his  boon  companions.  They  hit  balls 
about  by  way  of  sport  and  throw  their  money  to  the  devil.  This 
pleasure,  they  say,  is  not  dangerous,  but  a  person  of  such  experience 
as  Tom  Trim  knows  very  well  how  direful  it  is.  It  does  not  develop 
manhood,  nor  bestow  brain  and  muscle.  It  unnerves  and  weakens 
physically  and  morally,  and  the  end  is  death. 

The  charming  and  luxurious  resorts  frequented  by  our  young  men 
are  so  seductive  that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  go  home  till  morning,  and 
then  it  cannot  in  truth  be  said  that  they  go  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  term — they  roll  and  stagger,  and  are  sometimes  carried  slobber- 
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ing,  hiccoughing,  laughing  or  crying,  to  the  disgust  of  even  the 
unconverted  members  of  the  police  force,  who  feel  they  ought  to  run 
them  in,  but  daren't.  Now  here  I  lay  my  finger  on  a  festering  sore 
in  our  social  system.  If  Tom  Trim  were  to  get  full  of  spirits  and 
other  disorderly  elements  every  second  night  of  his  life,  roll  home, 
and  embrace  the  pump  handle,  or  the  George  E.  Full  Incandescent 
Light  Co.'s  post,  long  after  the  witching  hour,  he  would  soon  come 
to  grief  and  be  forced  to  live  on  the  generosity  of  her  who  reigns  in 
little  England.  The  unconverted  policemen,  I  regret  to  have  to  say 
it,  are  not  above  winking  at  a  tip.  and  they  have  been  known  before 
now  to  help  some  of  the  youthful  fry  of  Charlottetowms  aristocracy 
inside  the  door,  which  is  a  crime.  Tom  Trim  hasn't  got  a  cent,  so 
woe  betide  him  if  he  got  tight,  and  rolled  home  in  the  morning  ! 
Plain  Tom  Inman  appears  before  Mr.  FitsGelly  so  often  because  he's 

a  penniless  wretch.    Thomas  ,  and  James  ,  Esquires,  (save 

the  mark  !)  do  not  so  appear  because  they  have  wealth.  Shame  on 
Charlottetown  !  away  with  such  a  dismal  parody  on  justice.  If  Tom 
Trim  were  a  policeman,  converted  or  not,  he  vvouldn't  let  the  young 
gents  off,  you  bet.  What  with  neglectful  policemen,  a  City  Council 
that  makes  everybody  smile,  and  genteel  drunkards,  it's  hard  to  say 
what  we're  coming  to. 

Nor  are  many  of  the  older  men  a  bit  better.  Some  of  them  I  dare 
say  are  much  worse  than  the  younger  men,  because  evil  courses  have 
become  habitual  to  them.  If  all  the  older  male  members  of  the 
community  were  more  virtuous  and  upright  there  would  be  a  much 
better  state  of  things  to  report  among  their  juniors.  There  are  men 
in  the  town  of  fifty  years  old  and  upward  whose  lives  are,  to  say  the 
least,  not  above  reproach,  some  of  them  are  really— not  beautiful. 
They  have  sons  and  daughters,  they  have  patient,  long  suffering 
wives,  but  what  are  those  things  to  them.  Frequenting  houses,  not 
their  homes,  spending  large  sums  of  money  on  questionable  objects 
and  libelling  manhood  are  not  quite  the  courses  which  men  border- 
ing on  sixty  should  follow.  Yet  you  are  perfectly  safe,  society  in 
Charlottetown  is  so  constituted  or  so  deranged  that  you  may  go  on 
just  as  you  are  now  and  have  been  going  on  for  years  past,  and  society 
will  welcome  you  and  think  none  the  less  of  you.  In  fact  you  will 
probably  be  popular— on  that  account.  Tom  Trim  is  prim  and  his 
eye  is  never  closed,  and  many  are  the  dreadful  facts  known  to  him 
pertaining  to  some  of  our  old  men,  which  if  related  would  make  the 
reader's  hair  erectile.  I  call  men  of  fifty  years  and  upwards,  old. 
Tom  Trim  don't  hear  of  any  door  being  closed  against  them,  nor  of 
their  being  passed  by  (or  "cut,"  as  the  expression  is)  by  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  are  well  aware  of  their  evil  courses. 

It  is  a  happy  reflection  that  the  years  of  many  of  the  old  men  in 
town  are  marked  by  honorable  deeds  and  constant  well  doings,  and 
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for  them  Tom  Trim  has  nothing  but  praise.  Indeed  he  prays  that 
God  will  bless  their  silver  locks  and  their  substance,  and  grant  them 
a  long  life  in  our  midst.  If  the  lives  of  all  our  aged  men  had  been 
as  blameless  as  that  of  one  dear,  good  old,  but  sadly  neglected  soul 
who  hobbles  day  after  day  about  our  streets  in  such  a  sorry  plight, 
how  much  better  all  would  be  in  consequence,  most  of  all  the  persons 
themselves.  The  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel  never  sang  a  truer  word  than 
this  :  "  keep  innocence  and  take  heed  to  that  which  is  right,  for  this 
shall  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last."  To  the  old  men  depicted, 
Tom  Trim  would  say,  "hurry  up,  my  hearties,  and  get  better — it's 
never  too  late  to  mend." 

In  no  other  place  on  earth  could  such  a  beautiful  matrimonial  mess 
have  been  made  as  that  which  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  the 
"  Months-Westerland  case."  The  law  in  the  place  was  so  elastic  that 
the  would  be  murderers  were  not  only  let  off  but  praised  in  all  the 
papers  and  made  much  of  Mrs.  Months  drove  round  the  town  in 
the  carriages  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening 
was  carried  home  as  drunk  as  a  piper.  'Twas  such  fun  to  see  her 
sitting  in  mock  trial  .before  Mr.  FitsGelly,  drinking  whiskey  in  defiance 
of  him,  winking  at  him  and  calling  him  familiarly  "  Bob."  The  man 
Westerland  was  applauded  by  us  and  the  whole  community  begged 
him  to  stay  and  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  good  morals  to  the 
students  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  for  a  considerable  salary, 
but  he  had  a  "better  offer  elsewhere,"  he  said,  and  so  declined  the 
position.  They  say  he  is  living  a  good  life  now,  though  nobody 
knows  where  he  is.  As  for  Mrs.  Months,  she  is  a  credit  to  my  wife's 
relations,  and  we  often  have  rows  over  her,  for  she  was  a  fine  woman 
—a  very  fine  woman  indeed,  and  a  petted  member  of  our  upper  ten 
thousand.  She  too,  however,  has  withdrawn  her  shining  presence, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  successful  Islanders  abroad  that  Nova 
Scotia  ever  gave  birth  to.  She  will  always  be  this  and  so  will  he  who 
was  born  in  New  London.  I  wish  him  luck  with  her.  The  pickle 
this  brilliant  couple  got  into  did  more  to  establish  the  reputation  of 
our  fair  continent  in  the  neighboring  countries  of  the  world  than  any 
two  murders  we  could  ever  boast  of  even  in  our  palmiest  days. 

In  the  summer  the  gentry  of  Charlottetown  fall  down  and  worship 
a  few  paltry  balls  and  a  sort  of  bat  which  become  of  immense 
interest  when  near  a  "court"  and  a  net.  They  hop  and  skip  about 
like  lambs.  Now,  in  Tom  Trim's  opinion,  this  is  fine  exercise  for  the 
little  boys  and  girls,  and  perhaps  even  for  men,  but  when  you  see 
women  with  families  (the  old  geese!)  all  going  in  a  long  and  solemn 
procession  in  regular  order  to  the  court  and  the  net  you'd  think  they 
would  turn  back  before  they'd  get  there.  But  it's  their  own  business 
after  all.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  our  ladies  in  town — who 
are  so  nice  and  so  gentle — speak  slightly  too  much  in  an  undertone, 
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if  they  would  only  speak  and  laugh  a  little  louder  it  would  be  better 
for  all.  And  then  when  the  warships  come — how  meek  and  quiet 
they  grow;  they  don't  budge  out  of  the  house;  they  don't  go  about 
the  streets  and  speak  so  loudly  that  everybody  can  hear  them;  they 
don't  give  six  parties  a  day;  they  don't  run  after  the  Jack  Tars;  they 
don't  invite  them  to  their  homes;  they  don't  carry  on  like  maniacs; 
nor  do  their  mammas  encourage  them  nor  tell  them  in  a  quiet  corner 
when  nobody's  about — "  Now's  your  chance,  Mariar  !  you  hook  one 
of  them  gold-capped  gents  and  you'll  be  happy  for  the  rest  of  your 
days  !  "  No,  none  of  these  dreadful  things  have  ever  been  heard  of 
in  this  our  fair  city,  hence  we  should  be  thankful.  No,  they've  got 
more  sense.  Of  course  Tom  Trim  is  quite  aware  that  some  evil- 
minded  person  will  say  they  can  read  between  the  lines,  and  swear 
that  he  is,  after  all,  aiming  a  blow  at  a  few  of  the  members  of  the 
Charlottetown  lower  million.  But  he  is  only  answerable  for  what  he 
has  written  and  for  no  more.  There  is  a  conspicuous  virtue  among 
the  men  in  Charlottetown — the  gentlemen,  I  mean — which  must  be 
glorified,  else  Tom  Trim  will  be  accused  of  partiality.  That  is,  when 
a  stranger  comes  to  live  in  our  midst,  we  all,  with  no  exception,  call 
on  him.  This  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  new-comer, 
but  he  soon,  I  daresay,  grows  accustomed  to  this  want  of  civility  and 
good  breeding,  and  don't  mind.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  stay 
away. 

But  to  return  to  the  warships  and  the  Charlottetown  ladies.  Well, 
the  warships  were  in  the  harbor  this  summer,  for  Tom  Trim  saw  them- 
And  several  of  the  young  ladies  did  not  go  half  crazy;  they  didn't 
swear  they  would  make  the  sailors'  heads  swim,  nor  did  they  beg  and 
pray,  on  their  bended  knees,  that  they  would  kindly  allow  the  ships 
to  be  frozen  up  "  by  mistake,"  so  that  they  might  remain  with  them. 
Nor  did  the  sailors  make  fun  of  them,  and  say  they  were  the  craziest 
and  softest  creatures  they  had  ever  come  across — far  from  it — very 
far  from  it.  Yet,  after  all,  Tom  Trim  did  hear  that  when  the  ships 
pulled  up  their  anchors  and  sailed  away,  there  were  more  than  two 
young  persons  who  looked  awful  bad,  and  had  to  sit  in  a  window  and 
wipe  the  rain  off  their  faces.  And  a  little  robin  whispered  into  his 
ear  that  several  hearts  were  broken,  and  that  different  young  dudes  of 
the  place  threatened  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  to 
somebody  or  other  if  somebody  or  other  didn't  stop  their  fooling. 

Society  calls  are  duly  attended  to  in  this  place  and  then— oh  joy! — 
then  the  affairs  of  everybody  are  nicely  and  properly  adjusted.  Mrs. 
B.  confides  to  Mrs.  C.  the  intelligence  that  Mrs.  D.  told  Mrs.  E.  that 
Mrs.  F.  was  of  the  opinion  that  Mrs.  G.  was  no  better  than  she  ought 
to  be.  This  is  a  very  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  so  many 
spend  their  valuable  time  in  our  midst.  Poor  Mrs.  G.  and  poor 
Mrs.  H  !  how  they  get  it  !  But  it  don't  hurt  them,  that's  a  comfort. 
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The  Market  House  is  of  course,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  pump, 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the  females  and  other  geese  who  go 
there  to  be  sold.  Go  to  the  Market  any  Tuesday  or  Friday,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve,  and  groups  of  bonnets  and  hats  will  be 
seen  nodding  a  tune  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  certain  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet,  which  means  that  somebody's  getting  it  to  a  pretty 
hum.  But  don't  be  alarmed,  they  are  only  telling  somebody's  fortune, 
and  if  that  same  somebody  were  to  appear  suddenly,  they  would  all 
receive  her  warmly  with  smiles  and  hearty  greetings,  and  she  herself 
would  help  to  tell  another  person's  fortune.  And  so  fortunes  are  told 
and  reputations  are  blighted  thus  easily,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
thoughtlessly.  But  "  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  as  well  as 
want  of  heart."  Tom  Trim  finds  it  hard  enough  to  mind  his  own 
affairs,  and  when  he  is  tempted  to  look  after  other  peoples',  as  e.  g. 
in  the  present  instance,  he  always  stops  and  asks  himself  the  question 
— "  Can  I  do  them  any  good  ?  "  Pretty  generally  the  answer  comes 
decidedly  enough,  "No."  But  he  knows  that  this  booklet  will 
do  much  good,  and  that  is  why  he  takes  the  liberty  of  meddling.  He 
is  well  aware  (since  his  relations  have  told  him  often  enough)  that  the 
persons  who  find  themselves  noticed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  will  be 
very  glad  to  know  that  they  are  of  so  much  importance  in  the  com- 
munity and  deemed  worthy  by  plain  Tom  Trim  of  being  chosen 
representatives  of  a  pretty  rough  condition  of  things. 

This  would  be  an  imperfect  sketch  did  Tom  Trim  lay  himself  open 
to  the  grave  indictment  of  having  passed  over,  with  an  insolent  silence, 
those  luminous  and,  at  the  same  time,  numerous  gentlemen  of 
Charlottetown  who  go  under  the  name  of  l(aw)yers.  Such  are  the 
mundane  proclivities  and  belligerent  propensities  of  my  very  nice 
fellow-countrymen  that  it  is  commonly  stated  that  these  l(aw)yer 
fellows  are  a  necessity.  Well,  I  never  !  If  this  be  true,  how  very 
appropriate  in  this  connection  becomes  the  old  proverb,  "  Necessity 
knows  no  law  ! "  and  how  true  !  When  Tom  Trim  was  young,  it  was 
thought  by  his  intimate  friends  that  he  would  make  a  good  lawyer, 
and  steps  were  about  being  taken  to  effect  this  most  desirable  end; 
but  the  matter  was  one  day  rudely  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  family 
doctor.  He  called,  just  as  doctors  have  always  done  in  Charlottetown, 
to  make  everybody  in  the  house  sick  and  then  charge  'em  for  it.  In 
the  course  of  a  long  conversation  with  old  Mr.  Trim  (dead  and  gone) 
he  was  informed  of  the  course  of  life  which  had  been  mapped  out 
for  young  Mr.  Trim.  The  family  doctor  was  so  much  taken  aback 
by  the  intelligence  that  he  nearly  lost  his  balance.  Laying  one  hand 
on  my  head,  and  with  the  other  doubled  up,  making  a  fierce  gesture 
right  in  my  father's  face,  he  exclaimed:  "WHY  THE  BOY'S  GOT 
TOO  MUCH  BRAINS  TO  BE  A  L(AW)YER  IN  CHAR- 
LOTTETOWN;  IT  WOULD  BE  A  THING  UNHEARD  OF 
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AND  THE  PROFESSION  WOULD  BE  DISGRACED."  So 
Tom  Trim  became  what  he  is  to-day,  just  because  he  had  too  much 
brains  to  be  a  lawyer  in  his  native  city.  It  is  well  perhaps,  for  but 
few  young  men  study  in  a  law  office  for  a  twelve-month  without 
diminishing  whatever  former  regard  they  may  have  had  for  truth- 
fulness, honesty  and  sobriety. 

A  noteworthy  circumstance  in  connection  with  our  lawyers  is  the 
harmony  which  exists  between  them  in  matters  of  business.  In  other 
professions,  notably  among  doctors  and  clergymen,  jealousies  and 
backbitings  prevail,  but  lawyers  back  one  another  with  a  beautiful 
unanimity  in  salting  client,  plaintiff  and  defendant  with  fees  and  costs 
Merchants  and  tradesmen  (who  might  here  take  a  lesson)  cut  prices, 
but  lawyers,  never.  Clergymen  ridicule  clergymen  (when  the  week  of 
prayer  is  past;  some  are  acting  the  traitor  towards  those  of  their  own 
denomination),  Church  Leagues  and  Praying  Bands  fight  like  cat  and 
dog  over  the  newly-converted  or  nothing,  doctors  hate  and  abuse 
doctors,  but  lawyers  all  combine  to  grind  the  face  of  any  unfortunate 
debtor  or  creditor  who  may  fall  into  their  clutches.  They  get  their 
commission  from  both  sides,  and  their  costs  whether  they  lose  or  gain 
their  suit.    It  is  to  an  extent  consoling  to  know  that  the  old  firm  of 

 &  ,  sharpers,  has  dissolved,  and  that  the  senior  member, 

a  shining  luminary  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A ,  realizing  the  nefarious  charac- 
ter of  his  past  business  life,  has  retired  from  law  practice,  and  now 
peddles  garden  vegetables  at  two  cents  a  bunch.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  swindlers  of  "  the  poor  Irish  boys  "  will  soon  follow  suit. 

Mr.  Charles  Watts,  the  famous  preacher,  once  wrote : — 

"Long  as  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  the  vilest  sinner  may  return." 
And— 

"  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do." 

Mr.  Watts  wrote  the  words  "mischief"  and  "idle"  in  italics  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  Char- 
lottetown,  and  in  order  that  succeeding  generations  of  Charlottetonians 
might  know  the  origin  of  all  the  mischief  which  cursed  the  place. 
If  a  hundred  of  these  gentlemen  would  leave  the  town  for  Good  and 
at  all  Hazards,  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  farms  which  they  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  forsake,  we  should  all  shout  as  Claverhouse 
shouted  of  Dundee: — 

"The  town's  weel  rid  o'  the  deils." 


Just  before  going  to  press  we  learn  that  Mr.  Scott  Act  has  taken  a 
three  years'  vacation,  and  that  the  prospects  are  excellent  for  building 
the  new  Rum-on  church. 

Tom  Trim  will  be  heard  from  again  before  long,  he  has  got  lots 
more  to  talk  about. 

Au  revoir  ! 


